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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The TV aised States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 


death, and an agreement with hell.’ 


ter ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 


tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 


i+ communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
the? espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
aad by force restore their rights; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
enrighteous yoke. On this subject, ovr FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CoNSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
nigve. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tvry, -¢e the path of duty more clearly than they, 

‘st walk in it. To this point the public mind 
45 ig been tending, and the time has come for look- 
‘at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
vhristian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of oar fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
€ ing. ‘To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
~ Yeinniam Exrrery Caannrna. 
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N if [ E (} mn I () N S — and thus, by his very self-denial, his be- i mon or extraordinary for the people of this country 1 
1U 4 ° nevolence, his moral courage, he was SPF 


| 


—== |upon the deed which brought him to the scaffold. 


gIOHARD RBALF UPON JOHN BROWN. 
To the Bditor of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Permit me, who have barely eseaped from | 
hong lynched as an Abolitionist in the South, only 
to fin i “myselt denounced “us a recreant apostate in 
tho North, and who theretore can hardly be suspected 
bidding for sympathy from either section, to say 
, word or two in answer to the allegation, asserted 
with sy mach heat and clamor, ‘ that the Harper's 
Forry insurrection of John Brown was the natural, 
l 
i 


i 


Me 


and inevitable consequence of the teach- 
In contradicting 
ani disproving this charge, [ am moved, not by any 
rticular regard for Republicanism, nor any par- 
ticular hatred of Democracy, but only by a desire 
to do justice to the memory of John Brown, be- 
tween whose principles (which L revere) and their 

latest mode of application (whieh [ condemn), a 

reat many persons seem unable to distinguish. 

” Die charge thus alleged is wholly and altogether 
untrue, and this for the simple reason, that the 
movement of John Brown was conceived and origi- 
nated at least a score of years antecedent to the for- 
mation of the Republican party. While yet Clay 
was in the zenith of his fame, and Webster had not 
‘syld himself to the South,’ and the issues which 
have since turn the country were unknown, Jobn 
Brown was brooding upon his scheme. In the Con- 
vention held at Chatham, C. W., he made a speech 
declaratory of his purposes and expressive of his 
viows, wherein he stated, that for twenty years the 
prajeet which has resulted so fatally to himself and 
disistrously to the slaves, had been the absorbing 
passion of his nature, to which all other pursuits 
and porposes had been rendered subservient. In the 
year 1851, he (being then an Ohio wool-grower) 
went to England, bearing samples of wool as his 
contribution to the great International Exhibition ; 
and this journey was undertaken solely on account 
if the reasons which follow : 

With a view to the abolition of Slavery, he had 
been a close student of the theory of mountain 
and guerilla warfare, through a long series of years ; 
and, being desirous of practically examining the dif- 
ferent modes of fortifications, entrenchments, &c., 
employed in the States of the Old World, he chose 
for the period of his visit that in which London 
would naturally be thronged with the representa- 
tives of Continental Europe, and when, consequent- 
ly, it would not be a difficult matter to provide one- 
slf with letters of introduction to people in all parts 
of those eountries., Immediately he had secured such 
letters, he crossed into Franee ; whenee, after a very 
careful inspection of its fortifications, he started for 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Prussia, &., through which 
cevantrias, esp wially their mountainous portions, he 
mide a lengthened tour, with the sole view of apply- 
ing the knowledge thus obtained to the prosecution 
of the enterprise in which he died. This was in 
1851. The Republican party had no existence until | 
1354. The statement, therefore, that the incursion | 
into Virginia resulted as a consequence of the in- 
culeated doctrines of Republicanism, is now dis- | 
proven, | 

Nor was Brown himself, nor were any of his co- | 
aljators, committed to the Republican creed. Henry 
Wilson, in 1857, advised that party in Kansas to se- 
eure the legislatare to themselves by voting under | 
the provisions of the Locompton Constitution. The | 
alvice was tiken, and the result predicted was 
achieved, Not one of Brown's original party voted. 
Some of us were at that time correspondents of the 
Eastern press; and in the interim between the | 
Grasshopper Falls Convention, (when it was decided | 
upon to vote,) and the day on which the election 
occurred, we opposed the action of the party in 
every possible way, by letters, speeches, and in every 
available manner, for which we were denounced as 
Abolitionists by the leading Republican journal of that 
Territory. 

Onee more: the only representative of Republi- 
canism who received any inkling of John Brown’s 
plans, learned them from a hostile quarter, and took 
immediate steps to put it out of Brown's power to 
commit any illegal act whatever. I allude to Sen- 
ator Wilson, and his letter to Dr. Howe, of Boston. 

John Brown, in his heart, despised the Republi- 
can party, whether rightfully or wrongfully, of 
curse [do not undertake to say. He called ita 
party who had assumed the name of Liberty, and 
prostituted it to base purposes. He said it declared 
all men to be free, equal, entitled to liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and yet deprecated any irfter- 
ference with Slavery in the States where it existed ; 
acraven-heartedness which met only with his con- 
tempt. So, putting no faith in the professions of 
that party, he undertook to abolish Slavery him- 


Sei 


ritiniate, 


ve of the Republican party.’ 


Chey who assert that, in this enterprise, he was 
moved rather by hatred of the daveheldse than af- 
t ‘tion for the slave, do his memory most foul wrong. 
The love of his heart comprehended and encompassed 
both. He believed that, anless the interference of 
Some third party should anticipate and thus pre- 
Vent the interference of slaves themselves, these lat- 
tr would, one day, overthrow the institution by a 
bl ly war of extermination against their masters ; 
and it was to prevent the havoe and carnage which, 
43 he conceived, threatened the South, that he en- 
tered upon his ill-fated movement. For, he argued, 
ie samo elements of resistance to oppression which 
Would result in all bloody excesses if not wisely and 
properly directed, might be made subservient to the 
sccomplishment of high purposes of humanity, if 
the governing intelligence was at their side. W here- 
fore, in order to supply that intellectual sagacity 
which the slaves ‘aaa, and thus enable them to 
Schieve their Freedom, while restraining them from 
the cruelties into which their instinets would hurry 
them, he gave himself to this enterprise. 

In regard to his personal eharacter, I must, though 
I reside in the South, where I expect to live and die, 
be permitted to say that it has been most studiously 
and elab ty misrepresented. There never lived 
‘man whose desire to promote human welfare and 
haman happiness was more inextinguishable. Men 

‘ve grown hoarse with calumniating his memory, 
who were never worthy to unloose the latchet of his 
shoes. Venal politicians, grown sleek upon public 
plunder, and men who cannot perform an act that 
'S not stained with some deadly sin, have lifted up 
their hands in holy horror, and yelled out their exe- 
crable execrations against his name. Jokn Brown 
Was no tongue-hero—no virtue-prattler. He was a 
Feticant man ; and when he did speak, the utterance 
Was trom his heart, and not his langs. His faith 
Was very simple. He desired society to be pure, 
te, unselfish—fall of liberty and love. He _be- 
lieved it capable of such realization. The whole 
history of his life is that of an upward leavor. 
‘ Liberty |’ that was the key to his soul; the mas- 
ter-passion which controlled all his other ambitions, 
Personal, social, or political. It swayed him like a 
frenzy. But he had t too much individualism of char- 
Acter, and he was too sensitive to the sufferings of 
others, to be able to reason calmly on the every-day 
Practical concerns of life, where abstract right is 
modified by a thousand conditions of expediency ; 
aod he was too indignant against all forms of wrong 


| South. 


Mr. Dickie, in secunding the resolution, said the | rupture between the two divisions of the Unior 


ublicly to express their approbation or disappr- “addresses which they had heard to-day were well | must inevitably follow. The Americans certainly 


ation of events in other lands, in proof of which 


| Seized by this prineiple of liberty, he proceeded, as | he instanced the case of the Jew boy, Mortara, and 
| he thought, to carry it out ; never stopping to think }the remonstrance they made in the case of those 
| how it was limited and restrained on all sides by who were tried and imprisoned in foreign countries 
other principles ; thus drawing his purpose so near | for reading the Bible, his Lordship went on to ex- 
‘the eye as to shut out all other things; and thas, | press his astonishment that, in the United States of | 
|too, becoming a monomaniac, mistaking his own; America, which vaunted so loudly of their freedom, | 
| conscientiousness for a call unto him from Heaven. | civil, political and religious, there should not only | 1 
the world are no exceptions to the rule. 


1 have now a word to say in relation to myself. be a toleration of the abominable system of slavery, 


I had occasion to | 
thus. 


Now, in the depths 


It is known that [ was formerly associated with John but that, when Christian men opened their mouths 
| Brown, and it is known that I now reside in the! to condemn it, they were not Bs 

That which follows is in regard thereto.! with, but were themselves con 
| There was a time when I thdtght our contemplated | opinion. 

| insurrection to be abolutcly right. 
‘aiter my opinion : 


y not sympathized 
Teainsl by public 


Dr. Candlish, who was received with loud cheers, 


The evidence upon which | then addressed the meeting. 
| I committed myself to that pega, ats was available | 
‘only in, the court of conscience. 


[For the speech of Rev. Dr. Candlish, see the Lib- 


liberal response from the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause in all parts of the country, 
This resolution was also cordially agreed to. 
— - 
NEW PHASE OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. | 
Every fever has its crisis. 





The moral fevers of 
The fe-| 
‘vers of crime, of panic, of corruption, of enthusi- 
asm, of persecution, all pass through that culmi- 


}or recovery shall be the result. 
| fever of wickedness appears to be at its height, nay, | 
sometimes we are tempted to think that the fever | 
j has passed its height, and that the work of decay } 
| has already begun, It is a new thing in the world’s | 


| fitted to stir up their feelings, and to call forth a have little reason to pride themselves on their * pe- 


culiar institution.’ It has made their statesmen ¢ 
set of armed ruffians, their free whites a set of bri - 
tal assassins; it has destroyed their moral percep- 
tions, it has rendered lavor a badge of infamy, it 
has converted their citizens into buceaneers and 
pirates, it has driven them to wholesale spoliation 
and breaches of public faith; and now it threatens 


| to sunder their Union and destroy their existence as 
;@ great nation. 
| Som, mae ang , dear price even for such a crime as that of slavery. 
| nating stage which is to determine whether death | F J 
In America, the‘ 


Truly, they have already paid a 


* Bat the end is not yet.’—Leeds (Eng.) Mercury. 
SPURGEON ON SLAVERY. 
From the Boston Christian Watchman and Reflector. 


Mr. Spurgeon, as will appear from the following 


‘of my being, even below the law of distinet con- |" of last week.] After speeches by Rev. Jona- 
' sciousness, there lurked the instinct and impulse of than Watson and Dr. Alexander— 

janother law that forbade the exercise of those feel-| py, Gathrie, in seconing the motion, said that, 
|ings which would connect themselves with such @’ }ate as was the hour, he could not help saying that 
jdeed, With this impulse, thus dimly working, the | ye heartily concarred in everything that ‘had been 


promises IT had made came in conflict ; and my con- | gaiq by preceding speakers. I believe (he said) | 


| Science, divided against itself, plucked me on an 


. : \slavery to be the sum of all villanies; I believe it 
placked me off, suggesting the resolution but prevent’ t) be the origin of the worst evils that afflict hu- 
ing the performance. However much I multiplied manity (cheers) ; and [ entirely agree with that old 
| reasons and motives in favor of the deed, there yet Eoglishman, Dr. Johnson, when he proposed as one 
| Sprang up from a depth in my nature, which reflec- | of his toasts—and although [am not in the habit 
| tion has never fathomed, an impulse against it | of drinking toasts (laughter), I would be disposed 
| which I could neither account for nor resist. I could ) ¢g give this one, premising if by saying under cir- 
| not translate that which appeared to be an gutward | gyamstances that promise success, ‘The next insur- 
call of duty into a free, spontaneous moral impulse; poction of the slaves!’ (Load cheers.) I hold 
and,.as [ could not perform it until T had so trans-! yy4¢ by the honor which I render to Sir William 
lated it, of course it was not performed at all. | Wallace, to William Tell, to the men who broke 
Upon returning from Europe, I passed into the the Stuart yoke—by the honor which I render to 
Southern States, for the purpose of investigating the | our Covenanting fathers, who took to the field of 
nature and character of that Instituvion, to oppose ' hattle rather than submit to tyranny—I am bound 
_ which, the faculties and resources of my being have | > render honor to the slaves themselves, if th "y can 
been so taxed andstrained. I have my owa thoughts, | work out and fight out their freedom in America. 
my own feelings, in relation thereto; and it may) (Qheors.) No man under God's heaven has a right 
chance that, in the end, it will appoar I have nut ¢> sell mo, my wife, or my children ; and I say, that 
been as unmindfal of m7 duties to humanity as have | i¢ 9 man seizes my wife or my children to sell them, 
,Some of those who, at the safe distance of a thous- \[ hold myself justified in using any arms which 
jand miles, are so profuse in lip-philanthropy. Bat God m ty have given me, to resist him to the very 
| T have gained one lesson, which I thought never to | oath, I premise what I have said by observing, 
have learned. This, namely: that while the North | that the rising against slavery isa matter of pra- 
is worse than her professions, the South is better than | dunce and of Christian judgment, and that it should 
her Laws. M st resp2etfully, _ |mot be done if the end of it is only to rivet more 
: tLCHARD REALF. {firmly the fetters of the slave; buat, if there is a 
Washington, D. C., Jan, 30, 1860. } fair prospect of the slaves asserting and making 
{good their freedom, they are as much entitled to 
|A LETTER FROM THE WIDOW OF JOHN rise against slavery and to resist it, as are the [tal- 
BROWN. a resist the Pops of Rome. (Cheers.) 
To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune : ) won't blink ‘that question. I would 80 act, vl I 
: ms 3 _. (were a slave ; and L would rather go from the scaf- 
Sir: Through the columns of the Tribune, I wish ,fold of John Brown, and stand before my God on 








history, that a company of civilized men, of nom- 
inal Christians, should meet for the purposes of 
legislation with arms in their hands, and not un- 


letter, cannot be silent unuer the imputation of sup- 
| pressing his views on slavery, to gain favor with 
4 Sg gg . ’ ‘Southern readers. No one, who knew him, could 
frequently garnish their discussions with threats, 9F suspect him of such moral cowardice. He does not 
\even with deeds, of personal violence. It is a new’ believe the policy of the Tract Society to be manly 
| thing in the history of civilization, that the citi- | or Christian, and gives utterance to his opinions in 


) ] age not to be mistaken. Like Englishmen, i 
\a foreign race to all the horrors of slavery, should | scatiat tis’ Weis thie bre ‘eacoler bad abil 


: . ' general, he loathes the system of slavery, and seems 
torture with fiendish cruelty everybody suspected, | ¢ make no allowance even for those masters who 


on the slightest grounds, of disapproving the sys-| would emancipate their slaves, if Providence opened 
| Sete OF deprecating the evils which it has brought the way for sach a movement. Dr. Guthrie has re- 
upon themselves. It isa new thing since the days | 


of the French Revolution, that magistrates should | inburgh. 
jact as the mere creatures of the mob, and illegally ' 


‘imprison unoffending persons for the expression of and while loathing the system, regard differently 
oe rag It is a new thing, since the days of | from Mr. Spurgeon, some of the masters who are 
| Pontius Pilate, that they should hand over their jts horn victims. Mr. Spurgeon will probably re- 
| innocent prisoners to be tortured, and nearly mur-) ceive from his publishers a volume of serwons from 
) dered, by a frantic rabble thirsting for blood, be-! an eminent Southern divine, and as he reads its 
| cause their sins were reproved. But the atrocities | pages, he will confess instinctively that the preacher 
committed by the citizens of Carolina sink into noth- | has felt the power of the cross. 
ing, compared with the monstrous proposition made 

; in cool blood by some citizens of Maryland. 


jzens of a free country, not content with subjecting 


comprehension of the subject, have more charity, 


mA 4 “ears . } involved in it—especially when the circumstances of 
The population of this State consists of about! the relation are 


| 700,000 persons, of whom 500,000 are whites, | ject to their control. 
| 100,000 slaves, and nearly another 100,000 free ne- ‘cases are numerous. 

| groes. Of these negroes many were born free, | ee 

jothers have obtained their freedom with a great! p45, Christian Watchman and Reflector : 
sum, others have been set free by the gratitude or | r have alwi eideted se te te Stn gh Ghat 
;seruples of their former masters. But some citi-|_. , rte - — wha L be ived. oe ora: heagtronna 

| zens of Maryland find this freedom a great eyesore. See ss: ign seme PWe t : a ose ee 
| The unity of their State is destroyed, and the peace | Re I of so eer’ id See -y prema oe ‘a 
‘of their minds grievously disturbed. A free negro | WO Preach Of absen’ individuals. we eEy anng:7° 
1 39 aw hatefal ia thelr sieht’ es Mordecai was-it: the! talk about the brutality of the unedueated when 
| eyes of Haman, and prohably for much the sare | *ddressing my lord and my lady, but I prefer to tell 
reason. If Mordecai had been Haman’s humble! these gentry their own sins, and not = flatter them 
servant, had done all that Haman wished, had never | 7 COMPaTIng them with others. This rule has 


stood in Haman’s way, he would not have run 60 | brought me at divers times into no little trouble, 


| great a risk of the gallows. If the free negroes | which | have very cheerfully endured, and have re- 
g ; , roe 


It is well known that such 





‘joiced therein. But now a new outcry is raised in 


.cently expressed similar opinions in a speech at Ed- | 
American Christians, with a broader | 


We may abhor the | 
sin, and yet exercise due charity for those who are | 


not of their own creating, nor sub- | 


to correct som> misapprehensions afloat in the coun-) the jadgment day, than stand in the place of those 


bodies (the wives) he barned to ashes t» escape de- 
tection. 


Now, permit m2 to say to whom it may | foro, 
concern, that it is not at all strange to methat Pro-/ States of America. 
| Slavery men should rack their inventive genius, | America are, next to our own, the noblest people 
fired by frenzy, even to the last extrom> and despe- | under the sun; and it is because I love them that 


| try, through the modiam of a small book, namely, | ministers of the gospel who put the lock of silence 
that John Brown was guilty of soveral marders, | on their lips, in regard to this matter, in their pal- 
lamong which were the wives of two men, whose 


its. (Cheers.) [have been often asked to go to 
America; they’ve promised to frank me back and 
I have the highest opinion of the United 
{ think that the people of 


ration, to fabricate and set afloat false statemonts to! wish this foul blot removed from their eseatcheon, 


morally and politically. 


| prevent a sale of the memoirs of the life of one! and that they would break the chains of the slave. 
| Whose inflacnes, with that of others, in the scale of [ think, if that were dono, it would be a happy day 
| liberty, operates so powerfully against them, both | for the world when they march south to Cape Horn 
(with their Protestant truth and liberty; but may } 


False witnesses appeared against tho great Swiour | God shut them up within their territories—may He 
of men, both before and after his death ; and is it! never allow them to set a foot southward or north- 
not enough for the servant if he can fare as well as! ward of the continent which they occupy, if they 
his Master did? The pablie muy rest assured that ‘are to carry with them the accursed system of 


Mr. Brown never committed the murders and the | slavery. (Gheers.) I have been, as I told 


you, 


burning of the bodies of murdered wives to ashes, | asked to go to America; and I will tell you the 


which are so muliciously alleged against him ; nor | 
ever confessed any such thing. 


foundation. The spirit and tenor of his letters, his | 
speeches, and his deportment, read by the civilized | 
world daring the last few weeks of his earthly ca- | 
reer, testify conclusively and unmistakably to the } 
character of the man. Truly yours, 
MARY ANN BROWN. 
North Elba, Jan. 17, 1860. 
: ae ee eee 
LETTER FROM SALMON DROWN. 

Nortu Exsa, Dee. 27th, 1859. 
Dear Str: You letter to my mother was received } 
to-night. You wish me to give you the facts in re- } 
gard to the Potawatomie execution, or murder, 
and to know whether my father was a participator 
in the act ? 
I was ona of his company at the time of the hom- 
icide, and was never away from him one hour ata 
time, after we took up arms in Kansas ; therefore, 
I say positively, that he was not a participator in the 


| deed, although [ should think none the less of him | 


if he had been there; for it was the grandest thing | 


that was ever done in Kansas. It was all that saved | 
the Territory from being overrun with drunken | 
land-pirates from the Southern States. That was | 
the first act in the history of Kansas, that proved to | 


| the demon of Slavery that there was as much room | 


to give blows as to take them. It was done to save \ 
life, and to strike terror through their wicked 
ranks. 

I should like to write more, but I have not time | 
now. Yours respectfully, 1 


SALMON BROWN. 





From the Edinburgh Witness, Dec. 24. 
SYMPATHY FOR DR. CHEEVER IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


A large and influential public meeting took place 
on Thursday afternoon, in the Queen Street Hall, 


with the Rev. Dr. Cheever, under the painful cir- 
cumstances which that eminent divine has lately 
been called on to occupy with reference to slavery. 
Among those on the platform were the Lord Pro- 
vost, Sir James Forrest, Sir John Melville, Rev 
Dr. Candlish, Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Rev. Dr. Alexan- 





D. Dickie, Councillor Fyfe, Mr. Cruickshank, Mr. 
Burn Murdoch, Jr., Dr. Snody, &., &e. Cn the 
motion of Sir John Melville, the Lord Provost was 
called to the chair. The meeting having been 
opened with —_ by Mr. Pulsford, 

The Lord Provost briefly stated the object of the 
meeting, which, he was ha py to say, was not ofa 
very usual character in Edinburgh. They were 
cal ed together to express sympathy with a Chris- 
tian minister in very peculiar circumstances ; a man 
well known to the people of this country by his 
writings and by his admirable illustrations, he be- 
lieved the best of all others, of John Bunyan, and 
one who at the present time needed all our sympa- 
thy and encouragement. Ie thought there was 
sufficient in the information which had been re- 
ceived to warrant him in saying Dr. Cheever, by 
his manly and admirable denunciations of slavery, 
was entitled to the ae of all Christian and 
well-thinking men in this country. (Applause.) 








be able to discriminate between a theory and its 


After remarking that it was bf no means uncom- 


| open my doors to them, and I 


convened for the purpose of expressing syepethy | providence penetrate tri. ag: poi 
brea 


der, Rev. Mr. Cullen, Rev. Jonathan Weston, Rev. | 
Mr. Graham of Newhaven, Rev. Mr. Pulsford, Dr. | val ? 
Greville, Dr. Russell, Mr. J. F. Macfarlan, Mr. H. | that the other ministers and congregations of Edin- 


a reason, plainly and publicly, why I will aot go. If 
¢ nies , q Neither do the read- iI went, I could not keep my temper (laughter)— 
ing, thinking, liberty-loving part of community be-/and I might have to meet the fate of John Brown, 
lieve that such reports have even the shadow of a) for anything [ know. I could not go and see a 


fellow-creature—a little child or a woman—set up 
to auction to be sold, perhaps with a horse or a 
wheelbarrow ; it would stir my blood, and I could 
not hold my tongue. I could not stand the sight 
of such things in the South; and there are things 
also in the North which I could not stand. I could 
not go into one of their pulpits, and see a large sea 
of white faces, and then behold some poor negro, 
in whose beaming eye, in the tears rolling down 
whose cheeks I see a loving heart towards my blessed 
Lord and Saviour, and who, perhaps, is a believer 
passing any in that house—I could not see that 
man standing in a corner, and professing Christians 
refusing to sit down with him at the Lord’s table— 
the man who, perhaps, will go into the kingdom of 
heaven in front of them all—these are things which 
I could not stand. Neither could I stand this ina 
railway carriage—a poor woman, whose misfortune 
it is—if it isa misfortune—to be black, and who, 
because she is black, is turned out of that carriage, 
and dares not set foot amongst her white-footed and 

roud oppressors. These things [ could not stand ; 
and, therefore, [ have never gone to America. They 
may think there is little loss in that (laughter) ; 
but I never will, till they abolish slavery. 
cheers.) I love the Americans. In the months of 
August and September, [ see the clergy of eve 
nomination, and men of every profession. I throw 
am never happier to 
see any than Americans; but I make it a moral 
duty, when they are breakfasting with me, to dose 
them on the subject of slavery. (Loud laughter.) 
And it has always seemed to me that, the moment 
I touch upon that subject, it is like getting near a 
man or woman with corny toes. (Roars of laugh- 


r.) 

Dr. Gutbrie then briefly noticed the remarkable 
progress made by the United States since its com- 
mencement sixty or seventy years ago ; referred to 
its noble school system, its churches and its mission- 
aries ; and said, that it was his prayer that ae in 
: ple to 

the yoke of their slaves. The existence of 
slavery had led many to doubt the work of the re- 
vival in the United States; and the Churches of 
America were at this moment upon their trial be- 
fore the world. He then stated that his Kirk Ses- 
sion, and that of Dr. Candish, had resolved to have 
collections in behalf of Dr. Cheever ; and he ho 


burgh would adopt the same course, and thus let 
the Americans see they were in earnest on this 
matter. 

The resolution was then unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. Wm. Reid the next resolution, 
to the effect that the present a: in behalf of 
Dr. Cheever afforded a seasonable opportunity for 
bearing an emphatic practical testimony against 
American slavery, as well as for expressing sympa- 
thy with those who, on Christian vo yy de- 
nounced it, and suffer loss for so doing ; and that 
it ought therefore to be promptly and liberally met. 
(Applause.) Mr. Reid read several extracts from 
Dr. Cheever's work, to show the testimony which 
he bore against slavery, and the state of the Ameri- 
can Churches in relatfon to it; and concladed by 
saying that he trusted that, not only in this city, 
but throughout the length and breadth of Scotland, 
contributions from individuals and from Churehes 





would be freely given in behalf of the cause which 
fal beonght them together. 


(Loud 
de- | 


would only be slaves of the whites—if they would 
| do work just at the bidding and will of the whites 
|—if they would never compete with the whites for 
| labor, or stand in the way of their getting a good 
) job, their presence might be passed over with dig- 
| nified silence. They need not be touched or thought 
‘about, but, at all events, might live under the 
{shield of contempt in tolerable safety. It seems, 
| however, that like all despised races, kept down by 
| the force of public opinion and by the enactments 
| of State laws, they have many of the vices which 
ja free people naturally dislike. Their habits are 
| often vagrant ; they take day work, instead of hir- 
ing themselves as laborers for a year; they are 
| often dishonest, slovenly, idle. Many of them get 
\into jail, and many more deserve the same lot. 
| Such, at least, are the allegations of the citizens of 


| Maryland, whose petition we print in to-day’s col-) 


umns ; and though, of course, they have tried to 
| make matters as bad as possible, we may fairly be- 
lieve that the statements contain a great deal of 
}truth. The trath, however, is a matter of but lit- 
| tle importance ; for, as in the celebrated precedent 
| of the wolf and the lamb, they are quite prepared 
with another charge in case this fails. If the free 
negroes don’t work, their idleness calls for the 
State interference; if the free negroes do work, 
their competition with the white workmen calls for 
the State interference. In either case, therefore, 
the citizens of Maryland are provided with an un- 
answerable charge against the free negroes. The 
power of the State must be called in; for, as the 
‘ Government was, instituted for the benefit of the 


taxation, and defend its safety ny his own life, it is 
his legitimate and exclusive right to have all the 
benefits it affords;’ and, therefore, ‘to allow the 
free negro to compete with the white citizen in the 
industria! pursuits of life, is gross injustice on the 
part of the State.’ The legitimate conclusion from 
these arguments is, that ‘ slavery and free negroism 
cannot much longer exist side by side;’ and the 
practical result is, that these citizens pray the hon- 
orable and general Assembly of Maryland ‘ to 
laws enslaving the free negroes for life to the citi- 
zens’ of that State. 

How many citizens of Maryland may be so utterly 
| with the slavery madness as to put their 
jnames to this hideous proposition, time only will 
show. We trust, indeed, that very shame will 
| withhold those who are not kept back by higher 
motives, from handing their names down to per- 
—. infamy by affixing them to such a document. 

ut what must we say to the moral feeling of a 





propose enslaving all working men who had not had 
regular employment for a year at a time from one 
master ; if he were to propose that henceforth they 
should never be listened to as witnesses in a Court 
of Justice, they should be placed under the absolute 
dominion of a master who might flog them nearly 
to death, might work them quite to death, might 
operate them from their wives and children, might 
sell the whole family into different parts of the 
country, might treat them as oxen or horses, or any 
other ion ; if anybody were to propose this, 
or a tithe of this, in our ‘aristocratic’ country, 
what man would believe him sane? He would 
treated as the most hopeless lunatic. His proposi- 
tion would seem so utterly wild, that fear of its 
consequences would be the last feeling we should 
entertain. Pity for the unfortunate man who pro- 
posed it, would be our only sentiment upon the 
subject. Yet here is a proposal equally monstrous, 
capable of no better po ew than could be set up in 
the case we have supposed, not only made openly 
and unblushingly, but going about the State seeking 
for supporters, and having, we may suppose, in the 
eyes of the originators, a fair of success. 
At all events, the idea is not too wild to be broached, 
it accords sufficiently with the public temper to 
make it valuable asa hint. It will not de driven 
with hisses off the stage, even if it does not ‘call 
down the house,’ and obtain a decided run of sue- 
cess. Such a state of feeling is a sign of the times 
which cannot be neglected. {t indicates an aie 
u- 


of every feeling of right, of every sentiment of 
manity. It shows ion has at present got 
better of thing noble, generous, or even 


reasonable, in the breast of the Southern Americans. 
pan gate uestion has tarned them from men into 
fiends. [ this state of things is to continue long, 
either the North le surrender 
every claim to respect which could be derived from 
resistance to crime and advocacy of freedom, or a 








white man, and as he has to sustain its bardens by | 


State in which such a petition could even be gravely | 
suggested? If anybody in this country were to| 


;your land, and I am charged, not with being too 
,severe with Brother Jonathan, but with letting him 
\off too easily. Having no slaveholders in England, 
| I should have been beating the air if I had preached 
(against slavery to my people, for this is the very 
| lust crime they are likely to commit. It is far more 
) probable that any slaveholder who should show him- 
,self in our neighborhood would get a mark which 
| he would carry to his grave, if it did not carry him 
there. 

1 do, from my inmost soul, detest slavery any- 
| where and everywhere, and although I commune at 
} the Lord's table with men of all creeds, yet with a 
{slaveholder I have no fellowship of any sort or kind. 
| Whenever one has called he me, L have considered 


{ 


lit my duty to express my detestation of his wicked- 


ness, and would as soon think of receiving a mur- 
| derer into my church, or into any sort of friendship, 
}asa man-stealer. Nevertheless, as | have preached 
in London and not in New York, I have very seldom 
made any allusion to American slayery in my ser- 
mons. This accounts for the rumor that I have left 
}out the anti-slavery from my American edition of 
}sermons. ‘his is not true in any measure, for, as 
\ far as my memory serves me, I cannot remember 
that the subject was handled at all in any of my 
tinted sermons beyond a passing allusion, and 1 
{have never altered a single sentence in a sermon 
{which has been sent out to my American publishers, 
‘beyond the mere correction which involved words, 
(not sense. However, if any think me capable of 
,such double-dealing, I doubt not that they judge of 
}me by themselves, and from such persons esteem is 
jnot desirable. I do not therefore regret the loss of 
}it. I haye this much to say to all who respect me 
{im America : I did not want to be blaming you con- 
|stantly, while there are sins enough in my own 
) country, but I shall not spare your nation in future. 
shall remember that my voice echoes beyond the 

| Atlantic, and the crying sin of a man-stealing peo- 
| ple shall not go unrebuked. I did not know that I 


| had been so fully adopted a citizen of your republic, 

{but finding that you allow me to be one of your- 

selves, I will speak out quite severely enough, and 
haps more sharply than will meet with appro- 
tion. 

L have not been altogether silent upon the sub- 
| ject, for I have spoken burning words when the 
| matter has been on hand; but as this has usually 

been upon the platform, and not from the pulpit, 

these utterances have not reached the press. I must 
see that there are some such things in the sermons, 
| if not in England, at least in America. Messrs. Shel- 
don & Co. are ready to publish anything I may have 
to say on the matter, and I shall also avail myself 
of the Watchman and Reflector. 

Finally, let me add, John Brown is immortal in 
the memories of the good in England, and in my 
heart he lives. Iam yours most truly, 

C. H. SPURGEON. 

Clapham, London, Jan., 1860. 














| DISABILITIES OF AMERICAN PERSONS 
OF COLOR, 


The etethag * is the correspondence which took 
place between Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, 
and Miss Sarah P. Remond : 


‘No. 6 Grenvitts Srreer, Brunswick 
Square, W.C., Dec. 12, 1859. , 

‘Sir: I beg to inform you that, a short time 
since, I went to the office of the American Embassy, 
to have my passport vised for France. 

‘ T should remark, that my t is an Ameri- 
can one, granted to me in the United States, and 
signed by the Minister in due form. It states—what 
is the fact—that [ am a citizen of the United States. 
I — born in Massachusetts. Aer 

my asking to have my passport vised a 
the ‘aaenlon Embassy, the person in the office re- 
fused to affix the vise, on the ground that I ama 
person of color. be 

* Being a citizen of the United States, I respect- 
fally demand as my right that my passport be vised 


I must request an answer at yo 
ience. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

*SARAH P. REMOND. 

‘The Hon. —— Dattas, American Minister, 

No. 24 Portland Place.’ 

* Lecarion or THe Usrrep Srarzs 

Lonpow, Dec. 14, 1859. 

Miss Saran P. Rewonn: T am directed by the 





xs 


| Minister to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
}*h. 12th inst., and to say, in reply, he must, of 
irse, ' 2 sorry if any of his country women, irre- 
pwetive of color or extraction, should think him 
irivelvusly disposed to withhold from them facilities 
in his power to grant for travelling on the continent 
of Enrope ; but when the indispensable qualification 
for un American passport, that of ++ United States cit- 
inenship,’’ docs not exist—when, indeed, it is mani- 
-estly an impossibility bs law that it should exist— 
_a just sense of his official obligations, under instruc- 
tions received from his Government as long ago as 
the 8th of July, 1856, and since then strictly con- 
formed to, constrains him to say that the demand of 
Miss Sarah P. Remond cannot be complied with. 
‘ ‘Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
} ‘ BENJM. MORAN, 
* Assistant Secretary of Legation.’ 


‘Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 

\ of your letter of yesterday's date. 

; * The purport of your communication is most cx- 
| traordinary. You now lay down the rule that per- 
sons free-born in the United States, and who have 

|} been subjected all their lives to the taxation and 
other burdens imposed upon American citizens, are 
| to be deprived of their rights as such, merely because 
their complexions happen to be dark, and that they 
| are to be refused the aid of Ministers of their coun- 
| try, whose salaries they contribate to pay. 

‘LT remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘SARAH P. REMOND.’ 


| Passport. I, the undersigned Secretary of State 
of the United States of America, hereby request all 
whom it may concern, to permit safely and freely to 
{pass Sarah P. Remond, a citizen of the United 
) States, and in case of need to give ber all lawful aid 
and protection. 
‘ Given under my hand, and the impression of my 
seal of the Department of State at the City of 
Washington, the 10th day of September, 1859, 
in the 83d year of the I. Aependence of these 
United States. LEWIS CASS. 
‘ Department of State.’ 


nme 


THE POLICY OF COERCION. 


Week before last, the Charleston Mercury ga- 
| zetted the firm of Claflin, Mellen & Co., New York, 
as Beecher abolitionists, and especially unworthy of 
Southern patronage. It has since been furnished 
| with the names of such retail merchants in Charles- 
ton as trade almost exclusively with the unfriendly 
firm, and the names of such firms as never. trade 
with them ; and it is ‘ surprised to find how few are 
| in the latter category.’ ‘he charge against the firm 
is, that they aJl attend Beecher’s Church, in Brook- 
lyn, and one of them has subscribed $6000 towards 
the new Pilgrim Church. It seems that Charleston 
merchants will not be allowed to trade with them 
any more, however. Theedict has gone form. The 
| Mercury says : 





| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


‘We are pleased to announce that a card is sug- 
} gested in King Street, which shall pledge its signers 
not to contribute towards the prosperity of such open 
and manifest enemies, by purchasing supplies at their 
store. The King street merchants will not hesitate to 
| speak out.’ 


We doubt whether Boston merchants would sub- 
mit to such espionage and dictation in their busi- 
| ness as the Mercury assumes, even if there was a 
{paper here base enough to enter upon the dirty 
j work. 
| _ This system of coercion and insolent bullying on 
(the part of Southern politicians is no new thing. 
(Lt has been repeatedly resorted to, not only to man- 
ufacture sae doves men at the North, but for oth- 
er political objects. 
N The game of coercion, by which Southern _politi- 
cians have to some extent heretofore controlled the 
litical affairs of the North, is about played out. 
| It has been overacted. There may be some few tra- 
ders here who now crouch like whipped spaniels at 
| the threats of the pro-slavery Democratic presses, 
| but there is a feeling of manliness and independence 
| among the great majority of our people which has 
, been thoroughly aroused. The arrogant bluster of 
| these politicians, and their reckless and disorgani- 
zing attempts in Congress to intimidate the North, 
are doing more to strengthen the Republican party 
| than was accomplished even by the aggressions in 
} Kansas. The Democratic music of the Presidential 
| campaign has been set to too high a key, and is too 
| diseordant to entice new recruits, and it is driving 
' off in disgust some of their tried soldiers. 


! Tue ‘Irrerressiste Conriict’ a Two-Encep 
}Sworp, The South is laying about with its anti- 
| abolition weapons with such blind fury that friends 
as well as foes are struck down, An incident illus- 
| trative of this recently oceurred at Columbus, Miss. 
i The agent of a northern mercantile house visiting 
| the city was suspected of being an abolitionist in 
| disguise, and having left town for a day or two, 
| Mr. James Blair searched his trunk for proof of his 
| treasonable character. He found on opening the 
| trank a copy of 4 letter to a friend, whieh com- 
| meneed by saying that it was ‘all right with him 
‘and the Brown family ;’ then Mr. Blair’s excitement 
| was reported to haye been very great, and he threw 
| down the letter, confident that he had detected trea- 


son. 
A bystander picked up the letter, and upon a fur- 
ther perusal discovered that the ‘ Brown family’ 
| in question was not that of Osawatomie, but was 
the family of old Mr. and Mrs. Brown, who had a 
certain daughter that had eaptivated the unforta- 
nate drummer; then followed an overhauling of 
the correspondence of the unfortunate swain, which 
resulted in some very interesting developments in 
the way of soft sentiments. At this juncture of 
affairs, Dr. Shepherd came up and pronounced the 
procedure an outrage; Mr. Blair replied with a 
curse, saying that if he took sides with the northern 
agents, he was no better than one of them. Shep- 
herd then told him that he would have to answer 
for his remarks, or something to that effect, and 
arming himself with a walking-stick, for a day or 
two was on the watch for Blair to show himself in 
the streets. That individual, however, kept out of 
the way until the second night after the words were 
, when they met, Shepherd commenced 
caning Blair, whereupon Blair drew a pistol, and 
shot him three times, herd continuing to cane 
him until he fell dead. ‘Thas was the Doctor's life 
sacrificed to a blind rage against abolitionists. Dr. 
Shepherd formerly resided in Texas, and held the 
position of Secretary of the Navy under Gen. Hous- 
ton, in the time of the Texan Republic. He was the 
ial friend of Commodore Sies of the Texan 


vy- 


Anormen Mecnanic Driven rnom tHe Sovrn.— 
Mr. Perley Seaver, of Oxford, a year ago last May, 
went to South Carolina to superintend a steam saw 
mill, his ee being an Oxford man. By 
industry economy, he accumulated sufficient 
funds to purchase a house, and he thought bimeelf 
settled for life. 


Mr. Seaver, says the Worcester 
Transcript, was a quiet, religious man, and as there 
was no preaching or other religious exercises in the 
place, he was wont to call his neighbors together on 
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the Sabbath to read the Bible and hear a sermon. 
A rumor got roand the village that ‘ Seaver preached 
abolition sermons,’ but nothing was done about it 
until Saturday night, Christmas Eve. At 1lo’clock 
injthe morning, he was waited upon by @ dele- 
gation, who, after ransacking his papers and books, 
and obtaining from him an admission that five ne- 
groes had attended his meetings—how many whites 
attended is not stated—ordered him to leave within 
twenty days. Seaver offered to go at once if they 
would buy his place, but this they refused, and he 
came away within the specified time, finding it im- 
possible to dispose of his property. 

Excrrement at Appevitte, Miss. The Oxford 
Mercury of Thursday, 24th, says : 

Considerable excitement was produced in our 
neighboring town of Abbeville, last Sunday and 
Monday, by a gang of ten peddlers. Some stories 
represent them to us as having been Irish or Ger- 
ma‘, and others that they were Abolitionists, en- 
deavoring to stir up an insurrection. The neigh- 
borhood became greatly alarmed when they appear- 
ed, as 80 many of that kind of traders do not often 
travel together. ‘They were, the whole ten, arrested 
on Monday, and taken to Abbeville and examined, 
but no proof was elicited against them, except that 
several were operating without license. They were 
ordered tu leave the State within a given time. 


fg The Norristown (Pa.) Republican says :— 
* Christian Stout, a good Democrat, long a resident 
of Upper Dublin, and for a year or two of Plymouth 
township, removed to Maryland a few years ago to| 
work a farm for Wm. Earnest, Hon. John McNair, | 
and others, and has resided there ever since. About | 
two weeks ago, he appeared amongst us again, and | 
informed us that he was a fugitive from his home. 
Hie says that a short time after the opening of Con- 
gress, and the introduction of Clark's resolution, a) 
wealthy Englishman, his neighbor, handed him Hel- i 
per's book torcad. He read it, and then seeing wed 
neighbor, he tuld him that he was done with it, and 
desired him to take it; but he said, ‘‘ No, never | 
mind giving it to me, hand it to one of your neigh- 
bors,”? He did so, and shortly afterwards the Eng- | 
lishman was arrested, as were some others. He was | 
then informed that the slaveholders had sixty-two | 
names on their paper of persons who were to be ar- | 
rested for circulating Helper’s book, uttering aboli- | 
tion sentiments, and sympathizing with Brown. As 
his name was among the proscribed, he suddenly left | 
for Pennsylvania. The Englishman was bailed in_ 
the sum of $2,500, and immediately left for New 
York, intending to forfeit the bail, and abandon the 
State. Before Stout left he consulted a lawyer, who | 
told him that although they might perhaps not con- | 
vict him, they would petals keep him in jail a) 
year or two, and put him to much cost, so he con- | 
cluded he had better leave. He is now waiting the | 
result of the trial of others.’ 





tar A young man named Baker, formerly an or- | 
ganist and daguerreotypist at Rome, New York, and | 
son of Rev. Mr. Baker, of Utica, was lately driven | 
from Augusta, Georgia, by aslaveHfolding mob. Mr. | 
Baker went to August. to take the position of or-| 
ganist in an Episcopal church, and had played but 
one Sabbath when he was warned to leave, or sub- 
mit to a coat of tar and feathers. 


Tue Arrgal or one In Bonps. The Rev. Dan-, 
iel Worth writes from Greensboro’ Prison, N. C., | 
that he is held to answer in two counties in that 
State on a charge of circulating Helper’s Book, and | 
he asks all persons wishing to write to him to ab- 
stain from allusions to slavery, and all else which | 
can excite the South, as his letters undergo a close 
serutiny, and all inflammatory matter will greatly 
prejudice him. He adds :—* Lines of Christian 
condolence and sympathy gladly received, and the, 
prayers of all Christians earnestly solicited.’ 


oe ae i 
MR. ANDREW BEFORE THE HARPER'S FER- | 
RY COMMITTEE. | 

John A. Andrew, Esq., of Boston, seems to have | 
given the Harper's Ferry Investigating Committee the 
benefit of his views in a plain and unreserved man- | 
ner, which we trust was satisfactory to his question. | 
ers, We take the following from the N. Y. Tribune's { 
report : 

‘John A. Andrew, of Boston, also appeared before 
the Committee. He was summoned because the Com- | 
mittee had learned through Mr. Chilton of this city, | 
that he had been retained as counsel for the defence | 
of John Brown, through Mr. Andrew. The Com- | 
mittee desired to know from what source funds were | 
derived, what interest he represented, and what mo- |! 
tives infifenced his intervention. Mr. Andrew stated, | 
that when intelligence reached Boston that John | 
Brown had been urged to trial without time for prep- | 
aration, without opportunity of being reached by his | 
friends, and have his case properly examined, and 
while prostrated on his bed, and unable to sit up and 
instruct counsel, if he had any, the whole proceeding | 
struck his mind, and that of most people whom he} 
met, as a judicial outrage—certainly without any | 
parallel in the history of Massachusetts. He sup- | 
posed Virginia was strong enough to conduct such a} 
case with justice and propriety, ana without being | 
excited by unfounded apprehension. He confessed, | 
too, sympathy for a man whom he believed the victim | 
of an idea, and whose misfortune had probably been | 
precipitated by what his family and friends had seen | 
and suffered at the hands of the Slave Power in Kan- | 
sas. He had entertained a good opinion of him as a 
brave and conscientious defender of the Free State 
cause, Which he considered the cause of liberty and | 
good government, in which all free settlers of Kan. | 
sas, whether from North or South, had a common in- ; 
terest. In consequence of his own reflections, and 
the suggestions of others fepresenting all shades of 
opinion, and as there was no time to lose, he assumed 
the responsibility of engaging Southern counsel in 
Washington and Richmond, whose business it should 
be to secure John Brown the fullest and fairest trial | 
of which the circumstances would admit. He ac- 
cordingly guarantied and paid $1300 in fees, of which 
Mr. Chilton of Washington received one thousand, 
and Mr. Green of Richmond three hundred dollars. 
This money was refunded by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of various gentlemen, when they became in- 
formed of his interference, and who approved its pur- 
pose and accomplishment. Many contributed who 
were less anti-slavery than himself, but who thought 
the excitement would be quieted by a proper defence. 
No concealment was observed or desired, in the whole 
matter. 

The Committee inquired Mr. Andrew's opinion 
concerning John Brown's conduct in Kansas, and the 
transactions attributed to him, particularly horse- 
stealing, and the Potawatomie homicides. Mr. An- 
drew answered, he had always understood that in the 
conflicts between the Free and Slave State parties, the 
horses were regarded as the spoils of war, and he was 
not aware that Brown formed any exception. He 
had no belief, from information which had reached 
him, that Brown was present at the Potawatomie 
homicides; but he had long since heard that Brown 
and many other people were convinced that the Pot- 
awatomie affair was one of imperative necessity, as a 

re of self-defence. Having never been in Kan- 
sas, he could not speak of personal knowledge. 

The Committee inquired if Mr. Andrew would have 
felt a sympathy for Brown on account of his services 
to the Free State cause, if he had known that Brown 
went to Kansas to train himself and others, and or- 
ganize a settled plan of violence to invade the slave 
States. Mr. Andrew replied, certainly not. His con- 
victions were anti-slavery, but he was opposed to 
their propagation by violence and arms. Reason and 
intelligence were the only weapons he desired to em- 
ploy. Asa Republican, he felt great cause to com- 
plain of the Harper's Ferry affair as most unfortunate 
and unjustifiable, from any point of view in which he 
could regard it. But, since his opinions were asked, 
he would give them frankly. Intending no disrespect 
to anybody, he considered John Brown and Harper's | 








Ferry as the fruit native to the tree which the slave | 
power had planted; that in view of the aggressions 
upon Free State men in the Territories, organized in 
the slave States, and approved by leading Southern 
men, and the sufferings and disasters to those settlers 
which flowed therefrom, he did not think it remarka- 
ble that a few men should have been educated thereby 
up to the point of armed retaliation. However much 
this transaction was to be condemned or deplored, it 
was not comparable, in point of public danger, to the 
assault made upon a Senator of Massachusetts on the 
very floor of the Senate, and for no other reason than 
an honest discharge of his duty and a fearless expres- 
sion of his opinions, which was generally applauded 
throughout the South. That was a direct and deadly 
blow aimed at civil liberty and representative gov- 
ernment in America. 








ind was stran, disturbed ; 
tals Blair to eae counsel for his defence, he had 
expressed the opinion that evidence of his insanity 
could be procured from Boston to Kansas, which was 
afterward literally verified. After answering these 


and other questions, Mr. Andrew desired to record 


his protest against 
power. 


this assumption of undelegated 





, in his own land to the cause of his own countrymen. 


| heroic husband. She was of high social rank, as we 


| had fired his gun twenty years ago: It would have 


Ohe Aiberator, 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDEBRS. 
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SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

In the Tremont Temple, Boston, Jan. 27, 1860. 

Mn. Cuarmman—lI hardly know what to say, in ad- 
dition to the resolves which I have submitted to the 
Society, from time to time. They constitute my abo- 
litionism; and though I might multiply words in 
illustration and enforcement of the propositions therein 
set forth, I could add nothing at all to their manifest 
truthfulness. 

Let me make a passing reference to our general be- 
reavement. At the last New England Convention, in 
the course of some remarks which fell from my lips 
in regard to the removal of our lamented friend, 
Cuanies F. Hovey, I think I observed that every 
such gathering as this is, in the nature of things, a 
farewell meeting to some of us. The early and tried 
Abolitionists have been wonderfully preserved, dur- 
ing the fiery trials through which they have been 
called to pass, for thirty years. But now, in the 
course of nature, they must be summoned, ere long, 
to their eternal home; and so, one by one, they are 
dropping off—though we will thank God that the 
new recruits are outnumbering those who are called 
hence, and we are therefore stronger, numerically, 
than before. 

The last year has been the most remarkable in the 
weight of these bereavements. We have lost our 
faithful and long-tried Treasurer, SamveL PHILBRICK ; 
we have lost him to whom I have just al!uded—our 
generous associate, Cuaries F. Hovey; we have lost 
our venerated friend, Errincnam L. Carron, who 
was as early in the field as it was possible for any 
man to be, after the first sounding of the Anti-Sla- 
very trumpet; and now, while we are in session, the 
sad tidings come to us that our dear, faithful, early, 
loving coadjutor, Exiza Lez Fou.en, is no more !1 
The blow has come so suddenly that I have no words 
to express the feelings of my heart in view of the 
event. I am reminded by it of the glorious spirit of 
her martyr-companion, the widely lamented Professor 
Cuantes Fotten. I remember who and what he 
was,—an exile from his own native land to ours, be- 
cause he was not willing to submit to the rod of the 
tyrant. I remember his early support to this unpop- 
ular enterprise, which cost him, for the time being, 
his reputation, his position at Harvard, and almost 
everything that men usually regard as worth having. 
It is praise enough to say that he was as true here, 
on American soil, to those in bondage, as he was true 


He was a rare instance of a universal love of liberty, | 


based upon principle, and proof against every tempta-j again ! (Laughter and applause.) 


tion and trial. For, alas! of the great mass of those 
who come over to us from the Old World, who have 
been in some measure faithful to the cause of free- 


acting with logical consistency, from beginning to 
end. 


Now, what we want on our side of the line is, just 
that uncompromising spirit on behalf of Liberty. 
Whatever stands in the way of this sacred cause, put 
it down, If it is a party, let the party be abandoned ; 
if it is the Church, let the Church be anathematized ; 
if it is the Government, let the Government be repu- 
diated. Let us, at least, have Liberty to begin with, 
and we will achieve everything worth having, after- 
ward, with Liberty. (Applause.) 

But where are our natural, inalienable, consrrtv- 
TIONAL rights? What protection of them in any por- 
tion of the South, where the ‘reign of terror’ is in 
full operation ? It is a matter of daily occurrence for 
Northern citizens to be tarred and feathered, or other- 
wise brutally outraged, and driven out from that sec- 
tion of our common country, under the pressure of 
Lynch law, without any proof or imputation of crime. 
It is enough that they are from the North, and sus- 
pected of preferring Liberty to Slavery—what business 
have they south of Mason and Dixon's line? They 
are Northern teachers—what business have they to 
teach in a slaveholding State? They are engaged in 
trade and other laudable pursuits—it is not for them 
to expect either protection or toleration! And for 
such atrocities there is no remedy; at least, none is 
looked for, none ever attempted. The submission to 
them is as absolute as that exacted of the scourged 
and cowering slaves on the plantation ! 

But suppose the tables were turned ; suppose there 
existed here a little of the spirit of "76, such as our 
fathers manifested in their treatment of the tories at 
that time, and we should catch, and tar and feather, 
every slaveholder coming into this Commonwealth, by 
way of retaliation, and*to show our jealous apprecia- 
tion of the sacred cause of freedom—how long do you 
think ‘our glorious Union’ would hold together ? 
How many victims would be subjected to Northern 
Lynch law, before the South would bring this matter 
toa head? And yet, there are scores of Northern 





men so treated at the South,—not one of them an} 


and the intelligence excites no popular indignation | 
among us, and scarcely elicits a comment trom the| 

In one half of the country, there is, practi- | 
cally, no Constitution or Union now ; there, all consti- | 
tutional rights are ruthlessly violated in the persons | 
of those who believe in the Declaration of Indepen- | 
dence and the Golden Rule; there, a bloody usurpa- 
tion holds undisputed sway. Go to the South, ye 
Republicans, who are ‘no abolitionists ’—who vocif- 
erously insist that ‘ the Union must and shall be pre- 
served’—who are ready to fulfil all the pro-slavery 
compromises of the Constitution—go to the South, if 
you dare, and, taking the Union, the Constitution, 
and the star-spangled banner along with you, in vin- 
dication of your citizenship, proclaim your hostility to 
the further extension of slavery! A long farewell to 
you, if you go! Be sure and make your wills before 
leaving, for you will in all probability never come back 








Do I exaggerate? Is there any justice, any personal 
security at the South for Northern freemen, unwilling 
to wear a padlock upon their lips? No. However) 








dom there, in their own behalf, nearly every one of 
them has proved traitorous to the cause of struggling ; 
humanity here, about as soon as he has touehed our i 
soil. 

Mrs. Follen was of a spirit kindred to that of her 


to be assailed or circumscribed, we are all equally 


der. O, was there ever a party so lacking in self-re- 





count rank in this country, «and most respectably 
connected here in Boston, though she had no coun- 
tenance or support in her anti-slavery efforts in that 





Republican party !—knowing, as it does, that, at the} 
last Presidential election, no man could express his | 
preference at the South for Mr. Fremont, without 


him into a chattel, or take from him his wife or his 
children? No! never! 

Our fathers were verily guilty in trying to sssimi- 
late elements essentially and eternally antagonistical. 
But I have a thousand more reasons for denouncing 
those who uphold the Constitution at this hour, than 
Thavefor denouncing the framers of it; for while the 
IMter were without excuse, they did not clearly see 
the end from the beginning, as we now see it. They 
had not the terrible experiment fairly wrought out, 80 
that they could understand exactly the consequences 
that would inevitably grow out of it. But, to us, all 
is ‘open, palpable as a mountain’; and we are left 


| Avithout defence or apology. ‘The people are rendered 


powerless in the presence of slavery, by the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, If it had not been for these 
compromises, neither Thomas Simms nor Anthony 
Burns would have been carried from Boston, back to 


chains and stripes. In the presence of those dreadful \identical. And they framed the Government. But 
scenes men stood paralyzed, because of their admitted | we were like a family of children, all in loving har- 


plause.) Let him take care that he does not, in one 
breath, say it is anti-slavery, and in the next acknowl- 


to an entire revolution of sentiment and feeling 
throughout the nation. 


power, as well as of great beauty and eloquence, and 
because he has a statesmanship of mind, ard a grasp 


(Warm applause.) 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 


Mr. Pures, on rising, was greeted with cordial ; taunt in the first Congress, at the slave system. The 


applause. He said: 


Lapres anp GentLemen—I have been requested to | noble comes, that he must renounce his titles. Dex- 
bring to your notice a picture executed, in this city, | *e™ merely proposed to add, that if a slaveholder 
by two of the first artists in their line of art, Messrs, | COMeS, he should renounce his slaves; and he was a 
Black & Bachelder, from a recently finished bust of , bankrupt politician, thenceforward, in Massachusetts. 
John Brown by Mr. Brackett, who, you will recol- | Nobody knew what killed the Federal Party. The 
lect, visited Charlestown during the imprisonment of difficulty was, they had found out the seergt which 
‘no American dared utter, that in the Presidential chair 


Captain Brown, and enjoyed what little opportunity 


the tear of Virginia would allow him, to see the liv- | Sat the slave whip ; and they were foolish enough to 


ing head of the martyr. 


| people, because State Street, and Harvard College, 





constitutional obligations. Hence, I say,—AccuRrseD | mony; we couldn't live separated, while we were 
BE THE CONSTITUTION oF THE UnitEp Srarzs! (Loud | boys and girls. Our dispositions lie eradled and 
applause.) If, however, any man can make out the folded, and character does not come out, strong and 
Constitution to be anti-slavery, honestly and consci- broadly marked. We are beginning to grow; we 
entiously to himself, let him do so; but let him take! have got to be twenty-one, and thirty, and forty, and 
care that he votes for no party that does not agree | fifty—married, and have children; we have entered 
with him in régard to the instrament. (Renewed ap- | into business. The keen competitions of active man- 


} 


\ them has commenced the irrepressible conflict to 
edge it to be pro-slavery, by voting for a man who | which Mr. Seward alludes. 

does not believe a word that he says on that point. If} 
any man can scare-up an Anti-Slavery party in this has been, The only thing that I know like it, is the 
country, under the Constitution, I have no objection , intreduction of Christianity into the Roman Empire. 
to it; but tell him, beforehand, he has got to begin by | But it took three centuries to put Constantine on the 
converting the people of the United States to his{throne of that Roman Empire. 
opinion, (laughter and applause,) which is tantamount | tianity had been doing exactly what we have been 


i 


; 

But I will not continue these remarks; for I want | thority powerless, an altar deserted; and the irre- 
to hear my friend Mr. Phillips, and I know that you | pressible conflict between the two ideas went on, with - 
do. I want to hear him, because what is unpleas- ‘out the sword, by the undermining and converting 
ant to the ear of the tyrant, is very pleasant to mine, | influence of thought, until, at last, Christianity as- 
Abolitionist, or in sympathy with their movement,— | (cheers,) because I know that his are words of great cended the throne, and took her place as the control!- 
}ing element of the future, and Paganism died away. 
| Just so will it be with slavery. For sixty years she 
of philosophy, comprehensive, enlightening, and in- ‘has held the empire. There has been no irrepressi- | 
spiring ; and under his megnificent leadership we all | ble conflict, because the whole nation was a slave gov- j 
of us may march on, hopefully and exultingly, to the |ernment. No freedom in Massachusetts, any more 
goal that is before us,—Universat Emancipation. | than in the South,—that is, no freedom against any- 


From measurements, this | ®ttack it. The party died of the mistake; and there 


himself a blue coat and brass buttons—he was still a 
naked savage. And if the American people, in 1789, 
had painted upon themselves an Anti-Slavery Con- 
stitution, they would still have been a Pro-Slavery 





and Princeton, and every one of the advance guards 
of what are called the Free States, are Pro-Slavery ; 
they are made out of a public opinion that is willing 
to support slavery for certain ends. I maintain that 
there is no irrepressible conflict, and has not been, for 
sixty years, between the governing influences of these 
Northern States and those of the South. If there 
had been, there could not have been peace between 
the two sections of the Government—which there has 
been. The money of the North and the money of 
the South were identical. The religion of the North 
and the religion of the South were identical. The 
literature of the North and that of the South were 


hood have begun among thirty States; and with 


It will necessarily be a very slow progress, as it 


Meantime, Chris- 


doing—remodelling literature, undermining the army, 
changing domestic life; it left law inoperative, au- 


thing that South Carolina wished to oppose. From 
| the very first moment, there has been no such free- 
| dom. Sam Dexter, of this State, merely launched a } 


oath of naturalization, you know, requires, if a stray 





glimpse, and the pictures in existence, he has exe- | has been none since, that has not taken a lesson by | 
cuted what every one who knew Captain Brown re- | that fatal mistake, and avoided the revelation of that { 


hundred years. This print, the inspiration of your 


widely we may differ in sentiment from each other, if | gards as an excellent likeness, and what those who | Mokanna, the veiled President of thirty masquerad- | 

we do not recognize slavery as an institution too sacred | gid not know him, but only look upon it as a work of ing States. (Applause.) 

art, have found themselves compelled, as it were, to } 
, a { . . ) | 

doomed the moment we step over the Southern bor- acknowledge one of the most impressive ard masterly | only difficulty is, that men are so half-and-half awake | 

, heads known to sculpture since Michael Angelo) that they do not know themselves, and are trying to | 

spect, true courage, and moral consistency, as the’) blocked out his Moses for the admiration of three’ resist the very in fluences of their own creation. Now! 


But now the irrepressible conflict has begun. ‘The | 


| begin the free press, the individual conscience, the | 


houses, the monitor of your daily life, the model of | interests of trade, the natural independence and the | 


one whose memory is to be kept ever before you, 


direction. But she did not count anything dear to| being outraged in his person, and compelled to flee to| more freshly by this living remembrance, is just fin- 
her, in comparison with that beneficent cause to which } the North to save his life—yct still shouting, ‘ Our | ished. Itis hoped that every Abolitionist will begin 


she gave her fine endowments, her literary talents, and 


glorious Union forever!’ Was ever fatuity like this ? | 
/ What do you expect, Republicans, in regard to the 


the education, and will continue his daily and public 
protest, by that best of all provocatives of discussion, 


Hers was, indeed, a world-embracing, Christ-liké | coming Presidential election? Are you going to ex-| the sentiments or the lineaments of those who have 
spirit. I never looked into a human face where I | ercise your constitutional rights at the South? When/ been identified with this irrepressible conflict. Hang 


her philanthropic labors, with a never-tiring snd 


saw more of divine iove and benevolence than in that 
of hers. She did not need any translation to be- 
come an angel, for she was an angel here. 

Turning to the subject, for the consideration of 
which we are here assembled, it seems to me that all 
of us need to understand, thoroughly, what inlecsts 
is, in its spirit, in its claims, in its purposes; that, 
having obtained this knowledge, we may be prepared 
for whatever Slavery must inevitably and necessarily 
do, or attempt to do, to preserve its own existence | 
and supremacy. We want not merely intelligence, | 
but a heart. Abolitionism does not mean any holiday 
recreation—absence of the cross—something that will 
lead on to fame and popularity, to office and power : 
but it means self-sacrifice—opposition to a corrupt | 
public opinion—a willingness to bear the cross as | 
Jesus himself bore it—the most entire faith in the) 
overruling wisdom and goodness of God, and the cer- 
tainty that, in due time, the right wili triumph, and | 
the wrong be put down. And how many have we 
of that stamp? On the right hand and on the left, 
there is any amount of Anti-Slavery profession; but 
how much Anti-Slavery consistency of conduct? I 
see but very few who are disposed to carry out what 
is demanded by the exigencies of the times, and the } 
principles to which they have given their subscription. 
What do you expect of a Christian in an idolatrous 
country? ‘That he will stand up, as Paul did, and 
say, ‘I glory in the cross of Christ.’ But what if you 
see him compromising with those who are bowing 
down to stocks and stones—allowing Christianity to 
be disparaged, insulted, and proscribed? Why, a 
man who would thus play fast and loose with Chris- 
tianity, in the midst of idols, you would say, is not a 
Christian. Of course he is not: the moment he un- 
dertakes to join hands with idolators, to any extent, 
he is treacherous to the cause of Christ, and cannot 
be a Christian. So, any man who says he is on the 
side of liberty, and then strikes hands with slavehold- 
ers, whether in the State or in the Church,—does it 
intelligently, does it deliberately, does it because he 
thereby hopes to promote his own ends,—is he not a 
hypocrite ? 

Where does all this lead? It leads to our seeing 
things as they are, if we will let the Spirit of Truth 
anoint our eyes, and purge our vision. The Aboli- 
tionists are simply carrying out their own heaven- 
attested principles, and, in so doing, they have won 
for themselves the hatred of the tyrants, and the 
blessings of the oppressed. A pro-slavery Church 
trembles at their‘approach, and a blood-stained State 
is uneasy in their presence ; for they cannot be put 
down, nor turned back by any device. 








Let no man talk about the day of moral power 
being over, nor say that, henceforth, the work to be| 
done must be after the manner of John Brown at! 
Harper’s Ferry; for we greatly mistake if we think 
that tragedy has wrought any great moral change in 
the sentiments of the people. What if John Brown 


been the judgment of the nation, generally, that he 
died as ‘a fool and a madman. But the sympathy 
and admiration now so widely felt for him prove how 
marvellous has been the change effected in public 
opinion during thirty years of moral agitation,—a 
change so great, indeed, that whereas, ten years 
since, there were thousands who could not endure 
my lightest word of rebuke of the South, they can 
now easily swallow John Brown whole, and his rifle 
into the bargain. (Laughter and applause.) In firing 
his gun, he has merely told us what time of day it is. 
It is high noon, thank God! (Renewed applause. ) 
What compromise shall we enter into, and with 
whom? Liberty is not to be compromised. The 
slaveholders are for maintaining slavery intact : they 
are consistent. They are for sacrificing whatever 
stands in the way of their slave system : they are con- 
sistent. They boldly call for the suppression of free 
speech, even at the North, and deny the right of 
the people to assemble to discuss the subject of slave- 
ry: they are consistent. In whatever they do, and 
in whatever they say, in support of slavery, they are 





the campaign shall be fairly open, the Democratic | 
gatherings at the North will be addressed by such | 
men as Senator Mason, Senator Toombs, and Gov. | 
Wise, who, whether standing upon Plymouth Rock, | 
or in Faneuil Hall, or on Bunker Hill, will not hesi- | 
tate to preach absolute loyalty to the Slave Power, and | 


cheerful obedience to the Fugitive Slave Bill, and to| lesson of an Anti-Slavery education, the best banner jist. 


insist upon new safeguards for their horrible slave 
system. They will spit their contempt upon the Re- 
publican party, brand it as factious and treasonable, | 
and denounce free society and free institutions gen- 
erally ; and they will do it, not only without personal 
danger, but with all possible impunity. Well, ye! 
Union-loving Republicans, will Mr. Seward go to 
Virginia, Mr. Sumner to Carolina, Mr. Wilson to 
Georgia, Mr. Hale to Alabama, Mr. Fessenden to 
Louisiana, Mr. Wade to Florida, Mr. Sherman to 
Mississippi,—will anybody, conspicuous in the ranks 
of the Republican party, volunteer to go to the South, 
and there advocate the election of the Republican 








question is to answer it. Nothing of the kind is 
nihilated at the South, and the right of free speech 
in all parts of the country is to be exercised only by 
‘the lords of the lash’ and their servile Democratic 
minions ! 

Yes—nothing is more certain in the future than 
that there is to be no coNnsTITUTIONAL Presidential 
election, so far as the entire South is concerned, in 
the approaching campaign, as there was none at the 
last; for when, in one half of the Union, all free- 
dom of expression and choice is destroyed by brute 
force, and independent electors are kept from the 
polls by armed ruffians, it is not an election—it is a 
mockery, a bloody usurpation; and such we are all 
now living under, in the person of James Buchanan. 
And yet, the very party that is ostracised and out- 
lawed in all the South, and is not allowed to present 
its own candidate for the Presidency in that section, 
is at this very time throwing up its cap heaven high in 
praise of ‘the glotious Union,’ and making fresh pro- 
fessions of unabated loyalty to it! O, the meanness, 
the cowardice, the fatuity of such conduct! A ‘glo- 
rious Union,’ forsooth, in one half of which they 
dare not say their souls are their own, and will surely 
be lynched if they shall venture to make the at- 
tempt! 

Now I maintain, that, if any men deserve the treat- 
ment meted out to them at the South, it is those who 
behave in this truckling manner; and I do not think 
this a harsh expression. 

O, this American Union, falsely so called !—what a 
sham, what a snare, what a curse it has been from the 
beginning, and how entirely one-sided and sectional ! 
‘There is no North,’ said Mr. Webster, and the 
declaration still remains true. Tell me not that the 
Constitution of the United States is an Anti-Slavery 
instrument—that it was made to subserve the pur- 
poses of liberty, as against all injustice. I know the 
history of this country; I know the American peo- 
ple; and I know that they never did make, nor intend 
to make, a Constitution whereby they rendered 
slavery unlawful in our country. I know that they) 
agreed, in veiled phraseology which all understood, 
that the piratical foreign slave-trade should be prose- 
cuted under our national flag for a score of years, 
which agreement was fulfilled to the letter. 1 know 
that, in veiled phraseology, they provided for a slave 
representation in Congress; and it is enjoyed to this 
hour. I know that, in veiled phraseology, they pro- 
vided for the hunting and seizure of runaway slaves 
in every part of our broad domains; and this is still 
conceded to the South. And I know that, in very 
plain phraseology, they pledged the whole strength 
of the country to put down every insurrection in the 
land ; and it was this strength that put John Brown 
and his associates into the murderous hands of Vir- 
ginia, Now, if this is not ‘a covenant with death, 
and an agreement with hell,’ what is it? Make your- 
selves the victims of it. Is there a man here who 
would stand by this Government, if it should turn j 





the man who owned it was verY much disturbed by a 


this picture up in your rooms, that every comer may 
know on which side you are, Nail your colors to the 
mast, by letting this be your daily monitor. And 
every one that stands beneath your roof, if he has 
the disposition to ask you why, will lead to a debate 
that shall be the best Anti-Slavery lecture, the first 


under which you can sail. ‘There are some for sale 


awakened conscience of the Northern people, to in- | 
| terfere with the South. It began, first, in this matter j 
\of fugitive slaves, We were unwilling to return 
‘them. Our Christianity rose to that level. It was | 
| the first symptom of life in the Northern conscience. 
| You could not return the fugitiveslave. A law safely | 
| defied touches its downfall. The moment that, even 
jin a dozen or a score of towns, the Fugitive Slave | 
| Law of ’93 was safely defied, it touched its downfall. | 
| The moment that, in the towns of the South, that | 
| provision of the Constitution, which gives you and | 
|me aright to go there, is safely defied, it has touched its | 
j}downfall. ‘That is the reason it does not cease to ex- | 
But, to-day, within twenty years, in this genera- | 
tion, we have launched a new issue. You know when | 


here at the platform; and those who have not the! the Great Eastern was launched, she had two ponder- 


leisure to attend to it this evening, will find, at the 
studio of Mr. Brackett, 24 Tremont Row, net only 
these, but even the better sight of the original bust. 
I exhort them to avail themselves of the privilege. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I do not know what I can 
add to the discussion of these six sessions. Almost 
everything appears to have been said, and I can only 
come to glean a little, after such efficient reapers. I 
hardly know were to begin. Mr. Garrison has said a 
little in regard to what he calls an Anti-Slavery or a 
Pro-Slavery character of the Constitution. Well, 


| candidate for the Presidency? Why, to ask the} after all, friends, where do you go to learn the char- 
acter of the Constitution? Do you go to the parch-\out to the nation has been touched, and the chal- 
even dreamed of! All constitutional freedom is an-'| ment, laid up at Washington? Suppose we take it | lenge made ; and, of course, the nation rocks in the 
out, and, as the Roman Catholic used to carry his | trough of the sea, and can make no headway. One 
saint’s image in days of pestilence or storm, in order | after another commence the evidences of this irrepres- 
to bring back health or peace, suppose you carry it | sible conflict. An honest clergyman, who thinks he 
up and down the streets of Charleston, South Caro- lives in a Free State, preaches a sermon, sonewhere 
lina, when they are about to tar and feather a North- jin the country, against the system of slavery; they 
ern merchant who has been guilty of*the sin of | turn him out, and he comes to Boston to beg bread ; 
passing @ Massachusetts bank bill—do you think it| and he is one of the evidences. The Tribune puts in | 


{ous engines, of immense power, splendidly finished, 
| the product of two rival machine shops; and the 
| head of each shop claimed the right to go to sea with 
{his own machine, one, ef course, hating the other, 
‘and each meaning to prove, within twenty-four | 
hours, that the other’s engine was a failure. .The | 
| consequence was, that while one went forward, the 
other backed water; and the Great Eastern stood 
;still, (Laughter.) Just so stand the thirty States at 
| this moment,— William H. Seward, representing the 
| average of Northern intelligence and commerce and 
| thrift,—feeling that, for once, the shield he has hung 





will save him? Suppose you take it, sacred and cov- | competition the merciless satire of Congdon ; and he | 
ered with the hoar of seventy years, and bearing the | puts eighteen millions of people, twice a week, on a} 


name of Washington—take it to Syracuse, on the eve- {broad grin—another evidence of the conflict. 


The | 


ning when Gerrit Smith--God bless him! (applause) | wit of the North, that irrepressible love of fun which 
—and some dozen others are met, debating the ques- | marks it, and in which the South, in her phantom. | 
tion of the rescue of Jerry, and one anxious inquirer | house of horrors, seems to have no share—her con- | 
into the means of salvation says, ‘Mr. Smith, what | science is too much disturbed to love frolic—the free- 

do you think of muskets?’ ‘I don’t think the time | hearted, jovial North, from the Atlantic back to the | 


has come for that,’ said Gerrit. 


‘ Well, what do} siver, who has no concealed skeleton at her feasts 3 it} 


erous French had put a flint there, 
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‘ 80 th i 
motion of the revolving wheels would eg re first 
Te, and 


blow the whole to pieces. Now you mi 
down Nehemiah Adams, dead as a a, —_ 
a mother, and a grandmother—and if you te he hag 
even him between the upper and nether ae put 
a Southern persecution, I am not sure but } Stone of 
strike a little of his grandmother's sparks a would 
merriment.) It is the single man, therefore + tony 
single match, that is too dangerous in a ren © the 
tory like the whole South; she doesn't wait § ot fae. 
flagration, she doesn’t want all Massachusety, — 
ple brick is as perilous, van aie 
This irrepressible conflict, then, has begun i. ; 
that shape. What we are doing is to aie 2 vit 
to recognize, to confess, to bid it God speed an 
wherever it starts up, to keep the public infor Wey 
how far it has travelled. Men say there will ‘ 
surrections at the South. Well, you can buy dra ae 
marines to put them down; you can gather — 
fuse of New York and Boston, and pay ten doll x 
month, and it willdoanything. Put out its ae 
it will be just as good; it has no need that it és om 
see; only let it hear the order, and it will act, * 
I doubt much whether if Virginia should 4; ~~ 
mean the only Virginia that has a right to ead 
honest man’s imagination when he pronounces the 
words—the Virginians that live on the bread $a 
earn, and that make the soil blossom and bear py 
thing, in the providence of God—not the tebe 
live by selling, and keep safe by shedding, ae 
of honest men,—if Virginia and Caroling st 
to-morrow, I doubt, much, 


tt 
blood 
Ould pj 
whether you could mac 
an army in New York and New Eng 
and put out an insurrection in the 
Constitution calls it. The irrepressibje conflict j 
gone that far. The people of the North oo 
willing that South Carolina should keep her slaves if 
she can; they never will help her. They are Willing 
she should enlist militia, at our expense, if Met, 
get them; but I doubt, very much, if she can - 
Northern men to go down and put out insurrectios ; 
We have reached a very distinct and unequivocal cae 
‘We willdo nothing to help slavery ’—I am oh 
ing now in the name of the masses—: We will do 
nothing to help, and we will do nothing to harm : let 
them fight it out.’ I think—and it is a yery imy 
tant point—that the Yankee says, ‘I have no time to 
help you abolish slavery; I am making needles and 
pins, cotton and woollen, money and bread; T have 
no time to help you put down slavery, nor to help you 
put down insurrection; settle your own muss,” I 
think that is the mood of the public mind; jt isa 
great gain. In 1826, Edward Everett said, on the 
floor of the United States House of Representatives, 
*] will buckle on my musket, readily, to aid you to 
put down an insurrection of slaves,’ Twenty years 
later, Robert C. Winthrop said in this city, to a friend 
of mine, ‘Do you know that Mr. Everett never meant 
to be reported? He said that, it is true, and then 
they made him print it!’ (Laughter.) Poor man! 
He meant, like any other weed, to drift on, and ql. 
ways be found on the crest of the wave; but they 
nailed him down in the trough, and there he is to-der, 
(Fresh laughter and applause.) But, meantime, the 
sorry apology shows where the public mind around 
him had travelled. ‘They were not re ady for such a 
sentiment. The Northern mind has got beyond it; 
the South feels that this is so. She knows that only 
80 long as she clasps the Government Coes she clasp 
safety. The moment it goes out of her hands, the 
moment the latent public sentiment can get itself or- 
ganized, that Government itself will be on the other 
side. 


wt 
land to 80 down 
se States, as the 


are very 


Ot. 


Now, what have weto do? It seems to me that we 
are simply to go about warming into life these little 
spots on the surface of the dead body of the State, 
that show where the blood begins to circulate. We 
are to take, for instance, the text of John Brown's 
movement in Virginia—not merely to elevate the 
man,—he needs no eulogy of ours,—history has gath- 
ered him into her bosom, and marches proudly down 
to posterity with her immortal trust—(applause)— 
what we need is, to take the ethics which he has 
started, the collision of principles which he has made 
evident before the American people. May a slave 
rise? May and ought a man to help him? Has this 
nation any fulerum upon which to criticise revolts? 
All these questions we are to carry out into the Church 
and State, fearlessly. There will be a dreadful shak- 
ing of the dry bones. 
riods when men shrink back from the issue, Itiss 
fresh movement of the upper and under stones of the 
mill of public retribution; and Ward Beecher has 
been ground to fine powder in the crisis. (Applause 
and laughter.) He has not stood the conflict to which 
one man’s gallant moment of life has summoned him, 
Tried, and found wanting, will be written on many & 
He never be- 


It is one of those dividing pe- 


man who calls himself an Abolitionist. 
lieved ‘that the black man was, in reality, the same 4 
the white. Charles; Remond touched the very kernel 
of the question—he thought he did, but that man ran 
out the inference to its logical result, and he started 
back from it. What is to be our twelve or twenty- 
four months of labor? That argument. It does not 
need another revolt ; it does not need another bullet. 
They will come, beyond all doubt ; the echoes in those 
Virginia mountains will be repeated, further Soul 
and further West, till the great organ-hymn of inur- 
rection ascends to the presence of God. (Applause. 
You will not live twelve months, nor six months, with- 
out hearing them; it is not possible that the North 
and Northwest, as excited as ourselves, such & torch 
should have been lighted, and no other conflagration 

be seen except that at Harper's Ferry. But whether 

you see that conflagration or not, like the touch which 

genius gives us, and all else is imitation, the frst b aw 

struck at the slave system, with the public mind in 

such readiness to interpret and respond to it, i 88 


you think of axes?’ ‘The more of them the better.’ | is that really creates American humor ; and the high| Mr. Garrison said, to show us the hour of the day,— 


And so they walked out with axes, and Jerry walked | priest of it stands in the Tribune, with his pitiless ar- 
to Canada. (Applause.) Do you think the parch- | rows assailing the system of slavery, in the face of 


ment of the United States Constitution would have 
held back Gerrit Smith, and the immortal jury of 
twelve that followed him, armed with axes, although 
they couldn’t quite stomach rifles in that early period, 
in the twilight of the chapter of violence? I trow 
not. I do not learn the Constitution of the United 
States in the parchment at Washington. I learn it 
in Wall Street and State Street. For Constitutions 


are not made; they grow. Our fathers made, proba- | gun—not between State street and Charleston—there 


bly, the best Constitution they could make; for they 
were the mere scribes to write out the prevalent will 
of the American people. And as long as slavery ex- 
ists, and controls thirty States, there is no question 
whether the Constitution — properly speaking, the 
government of this country—is a Pro-Slavery or an 
Anti-Slavery instrument. For that government of 
which slavery takes the control, must be a Pro- 
Slavery government. But this is a mere dispute 
about words. I went down, recently, to lecture in 
Bristol, Rhode Island. As I passed out of the town, 
I rode through a very fine farm, and was told that 


question which had risen up between Warren and 
Bristol, whether that farm, which had hitherto be- 
longed to Bristol, should be set off to Warren; and 
the old farmer objected, and went up to town-meeting, 
very much agitated, and said: «I don’t want to be 
set off to Warren; for Bristol has always been a 
healthier town than Warren’! (Laughter.) Just as 
idle is the discussion as to what the parchment says 
at Washington. Constitutions grow; they are not 
made; and while the Constitution of this country 
sanctions slavery, to the extent that slavery rules the 
country, the government is a Pro-Slavery one, and 
we need not concern ourselves about the precise 
wording of the instrument that represents it. I said, 
to an audience somewhat larger than this, last Sun- 
day,—and probably most of you heard it,—that it re- 
minded me only of the anecdote of the savage that 


the world. And, better than all, Puritan conscience 
awakes, and flings its spear down into the centre of 
Virginia, in the revolt of John Brown; and the world 
says, Do I approve of him? Well, he is your eldest 
born, you ought to know him; he bears your linea- 
ments, you ought to acknowledge him. Ue is the 
natural product of the thought of the North, seeking 
vent somewhere. The irrepressible conflict has be- 


is none. As Vespasian said, when they brought him 
the tax from a foul source, non olet, it does not smell; 
so State street touches the gold that comes from the 
coinage of New Orleans, and says, It weighs as much 
as that which comes from the free State of Califor- 
nin; it doesn’t matter to me, so long as it is gold, 
and rings on the counter of the bank vault. No, the 
irrepressible conflict has not begun there; it will be 
a long time before it begins. It has begun in differ- 
ent quarters. 

Mr. Garrison has told us that we cannot go to the 
South, and taik anti-slavery, yet we will allow a slaye- 
holder, in Massachusetts, to talk slavery forever. 
Aye, to be sure; but the case is different. If you 
were walking down Washington street, to-night, and 
saw a match, even burning, you would not care, you 
wouldn't step aside and tread it out. No, you must 
have a whole house in conflagration before you will 
ery fire, and send for an engine. A Southerner here 
is nothing but a dead match—what do we tare? 
There is nothing for him to set on fire. (Applause 
and laughter.) But every man who walks Oliver 
Whipple's powder manvfactory, if he sees even a dead 
match, stoops down and throws it out of the window. 
South Carolina bas a keen scent for a Northern 
match—it may be even a dead one—she doesn’t like 
the look of it. (Renewed laughter and applause.) 
When the Spaniards and English took a town from 
the French, inf{the Peninsular war, if there was 2 
manufactory ora mill of powder, they always went 




















Bayard Taylor, I think, met, who had painted upon 


searching among the stones, to see whether the treach- 


nificent brain. 


sage of a caravan over the desert ; 
its path, it is marked with the 6 
men: and such is the 
Constitution of the Polish Di 
knight the right of giving 4 veto upo 
the majority; but the man 
bought the fleetest horse in the 
edge of the assembly, mounted, 
ed, and, the moment he shouted the 


4 ny ' jfme—& 
and is striking a new hour—a mark of the tite a 
r af— see 
new epoch. We have turned over & leaf—we § 
new side of American chaarcter. 


I know Northern men have hardly dared, hitherto, 
to pronounce the veto on national conduct. It was 
not possible fora man to do it. We blame Henry 
Wilson, we have blamed Danie] Webster. What rt 
they? Creatures, only, of their times, % good as the 
times called for—the resuits of things cee 
They stood up as much as we held them I think it 
is the saddest logic—the very saddest of all right 
to stand in front of that bronze statue bet : . 
State-house, and argue for an Anti-Slavery 9 ws 
tion. It is pnly for me to look up the oem ina 
catcher, idolized, and a monument erected for ‘ of 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the gt 
thirty States—it is enough to show me the ch 
acter of the Constitution. He was 2° _ 4 
eat dirt. He didn’t inherit from hi sores 
shire hills any proclivity to creep Upo” bss 3 
like the first accursed brute. No; he *% vf ave 
man; God gave him a brain, and his motehr g al 
him a heart. But he went down to grind in sar 
of the Egyptians, because, as in too many ae 
history, man is not iron enough to stand up .“ . 
the temptations of his time and his county: nt, for 
proof enough of the character of the rag - 
it crushed him, and it must have taken all t ved 
mentous force of the collected Government ad 
States to crush the iron energy and will sae 
put into that magnificent body, and still eo of 

I believe in the wickedness 0 
American Government, as I should believe in i, 
because, * 
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9 say in politics, ‘ Veto!’ to the 
jess demands of the South, if he did not ad 
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pe he could not have a safer man in the | 
« (nat ’ < 

hair than William H. Seward. But she 
ents cpa _ = 3 c 

y, an unfortunate position. The South has) 


» Seward, and I will leave the Union.’ | 

- : os to try her. (Laughter.) If Seward | 
# elected, and she did not leave the Union, | 
. ye of the balloon. (Great laughter and | 
i And if we elect Seward, and she does | 
"” ye Union, the devil has gone out of Para- 
Q aul merriment.) It is worth trying. I; 
oo have the Republican party get that | 
if it were only to try the experi- | 
wht ene only to see whether the Carolinas | 

< aie they say- If they did have a few heroic | 
# ra oe. dare to call a Convention of States | 
F te measures for & dissolution, and that Con- 
ss uld flatten out, a8 all previous Southern } 
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oming wp like the veto of Fate, the popularity 
n Brown for his attack, with muskets, on the 
«eaten, and, on the other, the political threat- 
f the election of the very man they had de- 

“A j, and the man that dared to fling his spear so 
vintothe very thicke stof the enemy as to pronounce 
\s ‘irrepressibie conflict’—to take the term 

» the kennel where the Abolitionists had car- 

t, and place it in @ clean spot in the United 
vee Senate—if they were to see that man elected, 
rk they would begin to believe that the begin- | 
vof the ond had come, I think they would be almost 
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to say, ‘Let us negotiate, let us bargain, while | ers white as yourself? And what is the amount of | 


jet us sell the system as dearly as we 
ys see how much can be saved out of 
‘ wreck; for the shrouds and the masts and the 
» are all gone, and unless we float now, we 

| «t forever.” I think they will come to that con- 
_ [ hail, therefore, such a step of progress. 

‘ that I fully approve of Republicanism. No; but 
«the twilight dawn of the irrepressible political 
jit. (Applause.) Wilson is an uncertain twinkle 

be Eastern mountains, (laughter,) and Sumner is | 

ader sunlight spreading over the are of the) 
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+ - - s | . . . . . hl 
ern heavens, (cheers,) and by and by we shall | icy, glittering fetters of rhetoric and intellect. Then | degradation of woman, socially, morally, and in every 
the sun himself start to view in the face of the! go the realizing, hearing masses of humanity let| way; and until this heathenish oppression ceased, 
sions,—some radical Abolitionist, with a heart in! joose the imprisoned forces of the human breast, and | Woman could never fill the sphere God designed for 
ght place, wi ttered li del! .oizi ‘nel : ision which | het to occupy. ; 
right place, with unfettered lips, oe the ~~ € seizing upon first principles, with a precision which She set forth in plain words the absurdity of al- 
ohn Randolph, an Arab in the United States | the head cannot excel, and a power which it cannot 


xe, butting on either side, carrying his principles equal, rush on, like a resistless avalanche, crashing | telligent woman, though endowed with all the ability 
no burden of a President on his back, sure to| through States and sweeping away thrones, king- of a statesman, is forbidden to appear at the polls, 


seallthe public opinion which our Pioneer will give | 
we, and which the pulpit of America, with Cheever 
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CHARLES O’CONOR AND THE ISSUE. 

Thanks to Charles O’Conor, Esq., for the clear- 
ness and boldness with which he has stated the real 
question involved in the matter of American Slavery ; 
which question he understands to be,—Is slavery a 
sin, or is it innocent? Is it a curse, or is it benefi- 
cent? Admit, says Mr. O’Conor, the premises of 
the Abolitionists, that slavery is a sin and a curse, 
and you cannot escape their conclusions; it is your 
duty, even, to accept them, promptly and fearlessly. 
The government that upholds it, the Union that sup- 
ports it, (slavery,) does not deserve to live. 

Now, clearly enough, this is the question. Mr. 
O’Conor takes his position—he goes for slavery—he 
calls it good and wholesome, both for the master and 
the slave. No matter how many, having tasted the 
draught, pronounce it more bitter than gall, he per- 
sists in declaring it sweet. Very well for Mr. 
O'Conor. Most of us happen to be of a very different 
opinion, however. Nevertheless, if circumstances 
should, in the future, so strangely conspire as to 
place Charles O’Conor, Esq., of New York, in the 
hands of some new race of Barbary Corsairs, claim- 
ing him as property, backing the claim with the 
plausible argument, that the two races could not pos- 
sibly inhabit the same country except as masters and 
slaves, we might fee) it to be our duty to permit the 
gentleman to imbibe, as deeply as possible, of the 
* sweet, delicious draught,’ and not attempt te coerce 
the happy fellow into the acceptance of our standard 
of bliss for his own, well remembering how ‘ tastes 
differ.’ 

Very likely, the ungrateful recipient of so much 
happiness would ery out, in the agony of excessive 


(Laughter.) Better still | joy, ‘It was not while, but negro slavery which I de-| moneyed profits in constant intercourse with more 
the Slave States saw, on one} fended. O, give me liberty, or give me death, for I | unprincipled and, mammon-worshipping men of the 


belong to the superior race!’ The plea is inadmissi- 
ble. Mr. O’Conor’s negro slavery does lay its iron 
yoke on white, as well as black. Not only in that it 
degrades and makes wretched the poor whites, which 
may possibly be denied by men without eyes, but 
that many of the so called negroes are nearer white 
than black, and so present us our own race in bond- 
age—a fact which will not be denied by men having 
eyes. 
that plea. Your detestable ethics, practically illus- 
trated, enslaves both white and black; and why 
should you not wear the chain, as well as many oth- 


the argument of superiority of race? The sublime 
complaisance with which some persons consign others 
to eternal bondage would be exceedingly refreshing, 
were it not so intensely diabolical. Standing in New 
York, exclusively surrounded by the dominant race, 
with thousands to applaud, Mr. O’Conor may pos- 
sibly have satisfied himself of the soundness and 
strength of his logic. But he forgets that the heart 
has its logic, as well as the head; and in every great 
epoch, in every great revolution, the bounding pulse 
of a rising people has proved an overmatch for the 


doms and constitutions, to the consummation of the 
great desire;—and all with a mighty, iron-linked 


No, Mr. O'’Conor, we can’t release you on | 


the approbation of the Society to which they are 
joined. The men who, by unwearied efforts, founded 
a church upon the principle of individual responsibil- 
ity to the inward Light, have passed away. The ac- 
tive, loving, earnest, working men, who made place 
on earth for such achurch to stand, are gone. The 
favored ones on whom their mantles have fallen, half 
forgetting that they too should be governed and guid- 
ed by the Light Divine, look backward for their duties 
to ancient men, and records, and forms. They seem 
now to think that they perform the most sacred du- 
ties by standing carefully, though uselessly, in the 
worn garments of those worthies of olden time. 

I understood, from some remarks of his, that Frep- 
erick Brown has still some faith in war as a last 
means of defence, and a last resort against despotism. 
Remonp cannot yet give up all his earthly rights and 
hopes without resistance unto blood and death. Bur- 
rum has some faith yet in the higher and more 
Christian principles of peace. An honest man must 
be respected, though in error. A spirit which I can- 
not respect is that which would honor Washington 
and Lafayette, and dishonor the still more generous 
and unselfish Brown. He won the crown of a mar- 
tyr, by carrying in his bosom too many of the virtues 
and principles of peace to succeed in war. 

I ought to say that there was one man at the meet- 
ing, in the garb of a Friend, who dared to stand on 
the platform with even a Buffum, a Brown, and a 
: Remond, and boldly lift up his yoice to proclaim a 
truth; and to blast an error. Of course, he was not 
of New England, but from Ohio, Doubtless, he felt 
| that, in performing that duty, he no more endangered 
‘his distinctive principles than if he were seeking 





world. Truth-loving people must some time learn 
|} that neither benevolence, nor kindness, nor truth, 
| nor love, nor light, can be chained in forms and creeds. 
| Always new needs brings new duties. Whatever of 
| any erced crumbles at the touch of an honest man 
} had better fall. It were well to remember that, where 
| truth is, there is God ; and that, where evil is, God’s 
' foremost messengers should be. The unfaithful mes- 
sengers of Christ do hold their peace until the very 
| stones cry aloud. 
i Respectfully, 
Danversport, Feb. 6, 1860. 


N. PAGE, Jr. 





| *Eavat Privitncrs von Woman.’ Mrs. J. Eliza- 
| beth Jones, of Ohio, lectured-in Music Hall on Sun- 
| day last, on the above subject, by invitation of Rev. 
|'Theodore Parker's society. In commencing, she re- 
‘ferred to the American Revolution, and the inde- 
| pendence which followed it, and which had made 
| white male citizens of the United States the freest 
| people in the world. Then she alluded to other evis 
| dences of our sympathy with the oppressed in other 
‘ countries who are struggling for freedom. She would 
| confess to a weakness in regard to her country. But 
it was her duty, on that occasion, to show the faults 
| as well as the advantages of our government. And 
jone of its principal objectionable features was, its 


lowing a half-witted drunkard to vote, while an in- 





| and bow with submission to decrees effected by this 


tyrannical abuse of the franchise. Woman was re- | 
| stricted in all the pursuits of life, and a pittance was 


» forlorn hope, will yet baptize into the Chris- | chain of sequence which the heart only knows, and | allowed to her where a male would receive good | 


wity of America, (Cheers. ) { 
ilies bees 

NEW SERIES OF ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS. | 

We announce, 

hve new and valuable Anti-Slavery Tracts. They | 


t of the freshest and most interesting matter,| laugh in the fruit ;—the other is a moon-beam—a ray 


iweinvite to them the attention of all our read- | 
As they are to be sold at the simple cost, (or | 


we hope that orders for them will be numerous. | 


Pe series is to be continued, from time to time. The | 
we already published are as follows : 
CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LypIA Manta | 
itp AnD Governor Wise AND Mrs. Mason, oF | 
Vinginta. 28 pp. 

No. 2. Vicron Hueco on American Stavery, with } 
Letters of other distinguished Europeans, viz. :| 
De Tocavevintx, Mazzint, Humponpt, Laray- | 
ETTE, &c. 24 pp. 

Ax Account oF soME OF THE PRuincrIPAL } 
Stave INSURRECTIONS DURING THE LAST TWO}! 
Centuries. By Josnva Corrin. 36 pp. 


| 
Price of the first two of the above, five cents single ; | 


$3.50 the hundred. Of No. 3, } 
60 cents the dozen; $4.00 the hun- | 


ents the dozen; 
§ Siridie; 
[To be had at the Anti-Slavery Offices, 5 Beek- | 
nan street, New York; 107 North Fifth street, Phil- 
tielphia; and No. 21 Cornhill, Boston. } 
G The American Anti-Stavery Socrery has also 
jst published, in a neat pamphlet form, the able and | 
foquent speech of THropore Tinton, Esq., in reply | 
® Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, on the American 


dof Foreign Missions. Orders for these should } 


sent to the Society's Office, No, 5 Beekman street, 
New York, Price,—three cents single ; $2.50 per hun- | 
wre, 
: dine bahiaialn caine 
A Vincinta Testimony, 1845. In August, 1846, | 
‘vlge Tucker of Virginia was on board a steamboat 
‘ett Old Point Comfort, Virginia; and as the boat | 
jsed the fort there, a company of soldiers were | 
¥en to come forth, preceded by a wretched-looking | 
who was undergoing the punishment of being | 
“vnmed out of his regiment for desertion. The man 
*Wteken in a boat to an unoceupied island in the | 
reinity, and left there. Seeing these things, Judge | 
a ket remarked to a lady, (who is our authority for | 
“ Sory, and who is now residing in this immediate | 
“cnty,) that «The Army System, Duelling and | 
“avery were the three greatest curses of the country, | 
"che hoped to see them all pass away.” 


Tan, 


*, vill see that Frepenick Brown, brother of Capt. 
‘2 Brown, with Danrez Bonsart of Ohio, and 
“salts Lenox Renown, will hold a meeting in 
“ ae on Sunday next, 19th inst., afternoon and 
hes Brown is a true man, and a worthy brother of 
_ Seat Martyr of Liberty. Let all see and hear 


\ 


4a, * 





F The Atlantic a mthly for February is received. 


, . ‘lowing are the contents: 

tage, and Measuring ; My Last Love; A Shet- 
», ¥l; Roba di Roma; The Amber Gods; The 
a Prie nds; The Memorial of A. B. or Matilda 
ey : Some Account of a Visionary ; The Truce of 
_ 48 (poem by Whittier); The Maroons of 
Fen, The Professor's Story; Mexico; Reviews 
oe Notices; Recent American Publica- 





iy 





hed by Ticknor & Co., Boston, at $3 per an- 


“S008 
> 
am, 


No Mone Stave-He Pes , 

rote ety Hestns. Another hearing wrs 
~ 2 the Joint Committee of the Massachu- 
ar sislature, on Tuesday forenoon, in the Hall 
tay ti of Representatives, to the petitioners for 
tween ja Plishing slave-hunting in this Com- 
Jin me The Committee were addressed by Rev. 
ies — Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., Francis W. 
Pema and William Lloyd Garrison. Mr. Pier- 
Stag . very able and elaborate argument in de- 
hiaia the ‘Higher Law,’ as against and para- 
. © all wicked laws and covenants of men. 
~~ — submitted the form of such a statute as 
1 eae would meet the wishes of the petitioners. 
Thy X . Tesponse is expected from the Committee, 
Wey. exhibited every wish to give the petition- 
.* fuliest hearing. Upwards of a hunded peti- 


ma have * ss 
‘4009 Ear sent to the Legislature, containing 






| Such rnin intercept. 


| your lines his ‘rattling ordnance of rhetoric,’ and | 


| theology and morals, and those crimes of govern- 
: ilps bs wate } ments, that fly in the face of the deeper and humane 
GF New Beprorp friends, and all in that vicin- | 


it alone can execute, 
Yes; there is a logic of Instinct, as well as of Rea- 


son. 


with much pleasure, the issue of| elemental forces of Nature, that toss in the seas, | I ’ 
and complimented as the ‘virtuous poor;’ if they do, | 


slumber in the ground, smile in the blossoms, 


of light without heat. 
like him, we say, the first of the powers, the terrible 
You 
announce yourself ready for the conflict. So are we. 


logic of Instinct, you have got to encounter! 


You seem to be confident of victory, and perhaps really | she passed. If she aspired to the pulpit, she found 
are so; but we must say, your chances do not appear | St. Paul had been placed there with a cudgel to keep 
half so good as Satan’s, before the awful encounter , 
with the embattled hosts of Heaven; or the moment 
before that little ‘ brush ’ with faithful Abdiel, which | 


is thus chronicled by the poet: 


‘Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom; let me serene 
In heaven, God ever bless’d, and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obeyed; 

Yet chains in hell,* not realms expect; meanwhile 
From me returned, as erst thou saidst, from flight, 
This greeting on thy impious crest receive. 


So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 
‘Ten paces huge 


| He back recoiled; the tenth on bended knee 


His massy spear upstayed; as if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat, 
Half sunk with all his pines. Amazement seized 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage to see 


One is the earthquake and the volcano; the | rags, 


| wages for the same work. She then alluded to the| 
) many women who chose to shut themselves up in gar- 
|rets, plying the needle and clothed in unwomanly 
What wonder that they fall ? 

If they do not go astray, they are patronizingly 


they are looked upon with horror, while the man who | 
is equally a participant in the crime, and who effected 


To Charles O'Conor, and all her disgrace, is welcomed back to society with open 


arms. If woman aspired to intellectual pursuits, she 
| was barked at by theological students, joked about | 


| by lawyers, jeered by doctors, while editors devoted | 
squibs to her, and her own sex tossed their heads as 


‘her back. These were only a few of the points the 
lecturer made, and she was listened to with close at- 
tention.— Traveller. 





; 
| New York, Feb. 11. (Herald Washington corres- 
| pondence.) The Harper’s Ferry Investigating Com- 
mittee continues its session from day to day, and are 
examining witnesses. They are making but little 
progress. No new developments have been made, 
The committee are considering the propriety of sub- 
| poenaing Governor Wise, with a view of getting at the 

facts in his possession in regard to the matter, and also 
| the documents and evidence in his possession, going to 
| show that various schemes were started for the rescuc 
\of John Brown. If the committee determine to bring 
| the Governor before them, the evidence will undoubt- 
| edly take a wide range, and there is no telling when 
| and where it will end. 

The committee have not decided to subpeena Gerrit 

|Smith. They are informed that his mind is not en- 

tirely restored, but he is gradually recovering. 
{ Gov. Robinson, of Kansas, testified to-day before 





Thus foiled their mightiest; ours, joy filled, and shout, the committee, to the effect that Brown did not go to 


Presage of victory and fierce desire 
Of battle !* 


Gentlemen! are you quite sure you have figured | 


up all the forces that will be inevitably marshaled | differed in this respect from the free State men gen-! 


against you? When a Webster mustered in your/ 


| ranks, when an Everett volunteered, armed and 


equipt, in your service, when a Choate rolled along | 
| 


when a Southside Adams came sweating under the | 
weight of an old Queen's arm—with all these acces- | 
sions to your army, you felt yourselves mighty, if not 
invincible. We, too, have those of whose intellects 
we might boast—but we forbear. In kindness, in 
mercy to your souls, we give you this parting admo- 
nition: listen, ponder and beware. 

The most calamitous defeats with which parties or | 
armies have ever met, are those where the instincts of } 
ranged on the side of the victors. ‘Those errors of | 
humanity and justice, common to our race, have 


| impulses of the heart, are the surest to be displaced, 
| overthrown and avenged ! 

| E. R. PLACE. 

|  #D’ ye mind that now, ye O’Conors ? 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT SOUTH 

| DANVERS. 
) Frrenp Garrison! 

Lest you should have no report of the meeting at 
the Town Hall, Feb. 5, I will send you a few words, 
giving merely my impressions of the same. For me, 
there was a mingling of pleasure and pain through 
the entire meeting. It gave me pleasure to see an 

‘ unusually large number, for the place, at an Anti- 
| Slavery meeting. It gave me pain to know that 
among them was more of curiosity to see and hear 
the brother of John Brown, than strong and heartfelt 
sympathy with the slaves we hold. It gave me pain 
to feel that the brother of the martyr could come be- 
fore us, and justly accuse us of standing cool and care- 
less on his bowed and fettered form. Put I was glad 
to perceive that, inthe midst of this apathy or un- 
hallowed selfishness, the hearts of many seemed thrill- 
ed with a new sensation, as if they caaght glimpses 
of a higher and better life from the living words of 
the man before them. All hope of arousing the con- 
sciences of men need not be given up, until the last 
dim perceptions of truth are wanting; and they who 
san best lead men to any work of high moral reform 
are those who are uncompromisingly faithful and un- 
mistakably sincere. It gave me pleasure to see even 
ene man who could, with zeal and appreciative ear- 
nestness, urge us to be true to our highest and holiest 

i of right, and, without fear or favor of 
man, be guided by the Light within. 

It was pleasant to see these four or five members of 
that Society of peaceful men, whose early standard- 
bearers were Fox, and Barclay, and Pennington, and 
Penn; but it was painful to know that they, in their 


| Kansas to settie, but on account of the difficulties 
| which he expected would extend unti) the country 
{ generally should become involved, and slavery be abol- 
ished. His object was not peace, but revolution, and ; 


erally. The only other person who avowed tothe 
witness a similar object was James Redpath. 

After he had lost all hope of accomplishing his ob- | 
ject, he related to the witness the designs of himself | 
and some others, who were operating with him. He| 
said but few were in their secret, although many were 
operating with them. The reason of his opposition 
to taking possession of the Territorial and Lecompton 
State government at the ballot box, was because he 
saw in such a policy an end to the disturbances, and 
consequently to his hopes of a revolution. 

Hence he, and those with him, who were chiefly 
reporters of the press, made war upon all who were 
likely to aid in securing quiet, in order to destroy their 
influence with the people. He said they acted on the 
principle that the end justified the means, and they 
hesitated at no falsehood or libel against any man who 
stood in their way, provided it promised to further 
their object. ‘This, he said, accounted for the slunders 
of the reporters, who were in the scheme, against 
those who opposed them. 

Witness knew of but one attempt to set on foot a 
revolution. This was led by Col. Lane, who, Mr. 
Redpath said, was under a strong pledge to act as their 
leader in fighting. Soon after the creation of the 
Military Board, witness heard Gen. Lane say that he 
had given orders to the Brigadier-Generals to strike at 
several points in the Territory, with a view, as he 
understood, to effect a general slaughter of Pro- 
Slavery men, 
and soon after he went into Southern Kansas, with 
the purpose, as Mr. Leonhart, one of his officers, af- 
terwards told witness, to march upon Fort Scott. 
Some United States troops were in that vicinity at the 
time, and Mr. L. said Gen. Lane showed the white 
feather, and backed down. 

Witness supposed, until the conversation with Red- 
path, that this was an insane movemeht of Lane’s 
alone, but he now understands that it was a concerted 
plan of the revolutionists. This was the end of that 
class of operations, so far as witness was cognizant. 

The New York Tribune was used by these men, 
Phillips and Redpath, as well as many other papers, 
and they claimed that by means of the press, to which 
they had access as correspondents, they could make 
or destroy any man. 

It came out in the evidence that Realf, Hinton, and 
Kagi, were also correspondents, and that all of them, 
including Phillips and Redpath, are foreigners. 

Mr. Conway, elected to Congress from Kansas, will 
testify to-morrow. 





Tue Acctpent ro Mrs. H. W. Bercner. The 
New York Commercial Advertiser of Thursday eve- 
ning, says: ‘Her head is much bruised, but the 
skull is not fractured. Her face is bruised also; but 
it is feared that, in addition to this, she has received 
internal injuries of a very serious nature. She vom- 
ited blood iast evening, and this, with other symp- 
toms, has led her medical attendants to suppose, that 
the injuries are such that serious consequences may 
be apprehended. The child Herbert, aged about ten 
years, and the servant girl, are comparatively sl.ghtly 
injured. Mr, Beecher was immediately sent for, and 
arrived at home during the afternoon. 

Mrs. Beecher was somewhat better this morning, 
and did net complain of so much pain. The precise 
nature of her injuries is not stated by her physicians, 
but they express no doubt of her recovery, 


| 519 poor souls stowed away on beard the brig ‘ Taver- 


His orders were never pay “pes if given, | 











human and Christian sympathy, were there without 


{= The last accounts from Mrs. Beecher are fa- 
vorable to her convalescence. 


Fvorttve Stave Case at Cenrratra.—We take the 
following from the Chicago Press. 

A gentleman, who was an eye-witness of the affair, 
informs us that at Centralia on Friday of last week, 
as the noon train was about starting for Chicago, a 
negro ntlyabout twenty-five years of age stepped 
up to the ticket office, and called for a through ticket. 
As he did so, several persons who were probably on 
the watch for him, sprang upon him, claiming that he 
was a fugitive slave. Several of the bystanders came 
to the negro’s assistance, but were repelled. One of 
them was instantly knocked to the floor, two of his 


teeth being driven out by the blow. His son, who}4 


saw the fellow strike, drew his dagger and forced him 
to the wall, but the presentation ofa revolver caused 
him to lower it and retreat. A border-ruffian in the 
crowd was vented from shooting the ‘d——d 
Abolitioniist,’ as he called him, by persons seizing his 
arm. During the scuffle the negro managed to elude 
their grasp, and started on a run up the track, fol- 
lowed by several of the crowd. One of them discharged 
his pistol, but missed him; the discharge, however, 
frightened the poor negro so that he stopped, and was 
overtaken by his pursuers. H was handed over to a 
constable, who promised to produce him when called 
for. The negro suffered materially in wardrobe and 
person during the fray. The man who fired at him 
was afterwards arrested, and held to bail in the enor- 
mous sum of four hundred dollars. 





te A letter to the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
dated St. Helena, Nov. 30, says—* H. M. 8. Viper, 
steaming Tound our island, quietly dropped anchor 
under * Ladder Hill’ on the 2Ist ult., just from the 
const, having on board 94 negroes, being a portion ot 


nier, of New York” (so reads her sternboard), which 
vessel was captured on the morning of the 4th of No- 
vember, off Bahai Fonda. She is a French built ves- 
sel, but evidently fitted out in New York, and arrived 
here with the balance of her cargo two days after the 
steamer, having lost 74 of the wretched souls in the 
space of eighteen days, and the commander assures 
me that not more than two Anndred of the whole could 
possibly have been landed in Cuba. I learn that the 
trade was never more thriving than now. The Ameri- 
can fleet were hourly looked for on the South Coast, ' 
and can make a rich harvest if actively employed. 
The beautiful bark * Rebecca,’ which took out some 
of the emigrants of the McDonough estate to Monrovia, 
and consequently had every preparation legally mani- 
fested for such a voyage, has lately gone from the 
Congo with a cargo of 900 negroes ; and among other 
successful rigs have been the * Lameus’ (fitted as 
a whaler), the ‘Star of the East,’ the ‘Ottawa,’ and 
the ‘Asa Fitch,’ all with full cargoes. Iam also in- 
formed that the famous ‘ Orion,’ recently segt home 
by the ‘Marion,’ and escaped condemnation, has just 
arrived out in the Congo again, with the same cap- 
tain, the same kind of fittings, and as bold as such an 
escape and daring can make her; and what is more, 
these captains make no secrets of their intentions. 





New York, Feb. 11. (Tribune Washington cor- 
respondence.) A personal difficulty happened after 
the adjournment of the House. As Mr. Hickman 
was returning home though the Capitol grounds, he 
was overtaken by Mr. Edmundson of Virginia, who, 
upon approaching him, called out and drew his hand 
to strike. Mr. Clingman, who was accidentally pass- 
ing, hastened up and seized his arm, when Mr. Ed- 
mundson struck at Hickman with his left hand, knock- 
ing off his hat, but doing him no injury. 

The whole affair was instantaneous, and seemed to 
surprise Mr. Hickman. Mr. Breckenridge who came 
up, took him away, and the scene ended. ‘The alleged 
provocation for this attack was an insulting reflection 
upon Virginia, contained in a recent speech of Mr. 
Hickman’s, in which he charged that seventeen men 
and a cow had frightened the State. 


=> 





A Busivess Orernation.—The Cincinnati Gazette 
of the 6th, says that a Dr. Handy, of that city, per- 
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COLLECTIONS, 
By Finance Committee, for Expenses of Annual Meet- 
ing, January, 1860. 
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M.W. Chapman, 1 00 Caroline Wellington, 1 00 
D. Weston, 100 Edward B. Perkins, 25 
Perley King, 1 00 Caro. White, 1 00 
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suaded a likely negro boy that both could make a good 
operation by the boy allowing the Doctor to sell him 
into slavery at Louisville, and then taking the under- 
ground road again to liberty. The Doctor 


the money. The boy, however, found himself in a 
tight fix, and could not so easily find the ‘track,’ and 
therefore divulged the fraud. Louisville officers™ have 
arrested the Doctor at Cincinnati, and he will pro- 
bably land in the Penitentiary. 





Tue Staver at Cuareston. The two mates who 
were brought into the port of Charleston on board 
the brig Delicia, have been discharged from custody. 


The Delicia being a Spanish vessel, her crew all Span- | 


iards, and the Spanish government being no party to 
the Tripartite Treaty of England, France, and the 
United States, for the suppression of the slave trade, 
there is no act of Congress under which these parties 
can be prosecuted for the charge brought against 
them. The first mate confessed to the Commissioner 
that they were on the coast of Guinea for the purpose 
of taking a cargo of slaves, when they were captured, 


the captain and supereargo being on shore making | 


be) 
the preliminary negotiations, In regard to the dispo- 


sition of the vessel itself, the U. S. District Attorney 
has referred the matter to the authorities at Wash- 
ington. 





Mississtppt AND THE Stave Traps. It will be re- 
membered that at the Southern Convention held in 
Vicksburgh last May, the vote of Mississippi was cast 
in favor of opening the African slave trade. The 


subject. The bill to repeal the State law against the 
introduction of Africans into that State, was rejected 
on the 26th ultimo, by a vote of three to one. 


yeas were 66, nays 22. 
Sh 


Jounx Brown Excitement 1x Hartt. Capt. Has- 
kins, cf the schooner Sarah Burton, from Aux Cayes, 
23d ult., arrived here this morning, reports that the 
people of Hayti were making great preparations to 
show in a suitable manner, on the 26th, their respect 
for the memory of John Brown, ‘ the illustrious vic- 
tim of Harper's Ferry.’ 

By the brig Echo, at New York, files of Hayti pa- 
pers are received, from which the New York Post 
learns that the John Brown affair is creating a great 
excitement in Hayti, and is much commented on by 
the journals. Le Progres is in mourning for the late 
hero of Harper's Ferry. On the 20th of January, a 
mass was chanted in commemoration ‘ of the frightful 
martyrdom of the abolitionist, John Brown, by the in- 
famous ruffians of the Southern portion of the Amer- 
ican Union.’ The papers give the full details of the 
execution of Brown, and devote several columns to 
editorial comments which are far from complimentary 
to ‘le juge Parker’ and the slaveholding jury of 
Charlestown. 





On Friday night, the 27th ult., the house of Mr. 
Luther Briggs, of Davenport, Del., was consumed by 
fire, and five of his children perished in the flames. 
Mr. Briggs and his wife were away from home at the 
time. A sixth child, a lad of fifteen, saved himself 
by jumping out of the window. The fire broke out 
after the children retired to bed, and is supposed to 
have caught from the stove. 


t=" The Governor of Florida has recently vetoed a 
bill excluding free negroes from that State. After 
commenting on the occurrence, the Pensacola Observer 
says: ‘The news of its failure was received by a large 
number of the good citizens of this place, with the 
most lively manifestations of satisfaction, who enter- 
tain for this class of our population sentiments of re- 
spect and feelings of the warmest personal attach- 
ment.” 


An Escape.—While the U. 8. Marshal at Harper's 
Ferry was at Auburn, N. Y., a few days ago, he ac- 
cidentally came acruss a fugitive slave from Harper's 
Ferry, who lived only a few doors from him. He was 
the slave who showed John Brownthe Armory. The 
negro made his escape before the Marshal could take 

im. 


E" The Kansas Territorial Legislature passed the 
bill oe ge | slavery in Kansas on the third day of 
this month. If tue Governor shculd veto the bill, it 
will be passed, nevertheless, as all but six members of 
the House voted for it. 


_ Ee The new American Cyclopedia has been burned 
in Mississippi as an abolition publication ; also a book 
entitled, * Cotton is King.’ 

te P. W. Cregar, a nurseryman from Rochester, 
N. J., was recently expelled from Knoxville, Tenn., 
despite the efforts of some substantial citizens to pro- 
tect him. The slaveholders were afraid, probably, 
that he would sell * liberty trees.” 


William S. Builey, proprietor and publisher of the 
Free South, at Newport, Ky.. has Dameonanl suit 
against the parties engaged in the destruction of his 


and the 29th 
of October last, laying hie damages at $15,000. 


took | 
the ooy to Louisville, sold him for $1100, and pocketed } 





—_— 
DONATIONS 
To Mass. Anti-Slavery Society ; Annual Meeting, 1860. 
Francis W. Bird, Walpole, $50 00 
A. M. Chase, Canton, 20 00 
J. M. Aldrich, Fall River, 20 00 
Samuel Barrett, Concord, 15 00 
Mercy P. Osborn, Dover, N. H., 10 00 
Abner Sanger, Danvers, 10 00 
Joshua Coolidge, Jr., Watertown. 10 00 
An Absent Friend, 10 00 
) Martha B. Goodrich, 10 00 
James N. Buffam, 5 00 
Rev. Edward C. Town, Braintree, 5 00 
| Miss Anne Alley, Lynn, 6 00 
| Mrs. Dr. Fifield, Weymouth, 5 00 
Mrs. C. F. Hovey, 5 00 
Mary G. Chapman, 5 00 
Henrietta Sargent, 5 00 
Ezekiel and Alive H. E. Thacher, 
| Barnstable, 5 00 
Nancy L. Howes, Barnstable, 5 00 
U. Ritchie, Boston, 5 00 
William Jenkins, Andover, 5 00 
\ N. White, 5 00 
| Sylvester C. Fay, 5 00 
| Wellington, 4 00 
} George Miles, Westminster, 3 00 
| N. J. Holden, Lynn, 3 00 
| Mrs. J. P. Mendum, 3 00 
Lucy G, Ives, Salem, 2 00 
} D. L. and L. M. Child, 2 00 
Mrs. 8. A. Barnard, 2 00 
| J. Sawyer, 2 00 
} Mrs Jackson, 2 00 
) E. G. Lueas, 2 00 
i Helen E. Garrison, 1 00 
E. F. Burnham, Danvers, 2 00 
} S. A. E. Ford, 2 00 
} Thomas Garrett, Wilmington, Del., 2 50 


{ 


C. B. MeIntire, 


Nelson W. Cook, 50 


L. D. Gray, 
D. J. Griffin, 
J. T. Hilton, 


Ambrose Merrill, 1 00 


M. 8. Jenkins, 1 00 
L. M. Child, 50 
Wm. Sparrell, 1 00 
Greene, 50 
Catharine L. Barba- 
does, 25 
D. Whitney, 26 
George Draper, 1 00 
Mary M. Brooks, 1 00 
L. S. Thaxter, 1 00 
L. A. Allen, 1 00 
Miss L. Simes, 1 00 
Anna E. Gray, 1 00 
Mrs. R. W. Hen- 
shaw, 00 
—— Brigham, 00 
Rh. Locke, Jr., 00 | 
P. Shaw, 00 


C. Cowing, 


Mrs. J. K. Lawrence, 


T. Bicknell, 
W. H. Logan, 
L. S. Pease, 


W. I. Bowditch, 


Mrs. A. Kent, 
Paulina Gerry, 


Mrs. Richardson, 25 


Richard Clap, 

L. S. Richards, 
J.C. Lindsley, 
Georgina Otis, 


Mrs. ®. A. Lawton, 1 00 


Mrs. ismerson, 50 
M. B. Richards, 50 
Melzar Sprague, 1 00 
Robert Hassall, 50 


Frederick Frothing- 
1 


ham, 


Mrs. J. M. Robbins, 1 00 

Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy, 1 00 

Friends, and Cash in 
various amounts, 18 85 


ee et et et et et et et 
i) 
> 


= 
2 
o 


1 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT: 

Mr. Garrison: 

Dear Str—I hasten to acknowledge the following 
sums, just received from Mr. C#aiirits Fouten, for 
the National Anti-Slavery-Subscription :— 
Fulfilment of the intention of 





Mrs. Exwza Ler Fouren, - $50 06 
Miss Susan C. Cabot, - - 25 00 
Mr. Charles Follen, - - 50 00 
Mr. Russell Scott, : - 40 00 
Mrs. George Lee, es, 20 00 

$185 00 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 





RECEIPTS 
Into the Treasury of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Society, from Jan. 1 to Feb. 1, 1860. 
Rec'd of Wendell Phillips, to redeem 


pledges, $400 00 
Rec'd from estate of Samuel Philbrick, to 
redeem pledge, 100 00 
Ree'd of Wiltard Comey, East Foxboro’, do- 
nation, 0 50 
Rec'd from estate of Charles F. Hovey, tore- 
deem pledges, 400 00 
Rec'd of Varnum Lincoln, to redeem pledge, 1 00 
« of Edmund Quincy, “ “ 50 00 
«of Edward 8S. Cushing, * “ 5 00 
*« of Georgina Otis, “ “ 6 00 
“« of Abigail Newhall, “ “ 3 00 
Collections at annual meeting Mase. A. S. 
i 625 14 


Ny lety. 
Joseph Merrill, Danversport, to redeem pledge, 5 00 


Lydia H. Chase, Salem, donation, lo 00 
Nathaniel H. Whiting, to redeem pledge, 5 00 
John B. Pierce, Lynn, + ou 10 00 
Maria W. Chapman, “ “ 30 00 
Mary R. Stickney, 1 00 


EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 
Boston, Feb. 1, 1860. 





te" ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture as fol- 
lows :— 


Taunton, in Universal- 2. 
ist Church, } sunday A.M., Feb. 19. 


Raynham, “« evening, “* 


West Bridgewater, Monday “ “ 20. 
East Bridgewater, Tuesday, “ “ 21, 
Hanson, Wednesday, * “ 29, 
Pembroke, Thursday, “ « 23. 
Hanover, Friday, “ oe 04, 





FREDERICK BROWN, 
Brother of the late Captain Joun Brown, accompa- 
nied by Cuartes Lenox Remonp, will visit the fol- 
lowing places, and address audiences therein on the 
suliject of Slavery :— 


Abington, Friday eve'g, Feb. 17. 
New Bedford, Sunday after’n and eve’g, ‘* 19. 
Fall River, Monday eve’g “20. 
Providence, Wednesday eve’g, “22, 
Pawtucket, Thursday “ “ 23 
Woonsocket, Friday io “24. 
Worcester, Sunday “ 626. 





t= WM. LLOYD GARRISON will lecture in 
Mirrorp, (Mass.) on SUNDAY afternoon next, Feb. 
19, on ‘ The Plenary Inspiration of the Bible,’ and 
in the evening on ‘ The Relations of the Anti-Slave- 
ry Movement to the Harper's Ferry Tragedy.’ 





te" CARD—Svusaw R. Carzy, M. D., Physician 
and Accoucheur, 57 Bartlett street, Chariestown, 
(for several years a successful practitioner in Sharon, ) 
offers her services to treat the diseases of Women and 
Children. ; and is ready to attend Midwifery caseg. 





A PRINTER WANTED! 


NE well acquainted with Book, Job, and Letter- 
Press Printing, will hear of a good situation on 
an Anti-Slavery paper in the country, at fair wages, 
with chance of becoming a partner. Subscription 
list of said paper exceeds 60(,—job work abundant. 
Applicant for said situation must be a man of sobriety, 
and good business habits. For particulars, inquire 
at the office of the Liberator, of WM. LLOYD GAR- 
RISON or R. F. WALLCUT. 
Jan. 27. 





30,000 COPIES 
SOLD IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 


(= The only Genuine and Reliable Biography, au- 
thorized by, and for the Benefit of the Family. 





TEE LIFE OF 


CAPT. JOHN BROWN, 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 


With an Auto-Biography of his Childhood and 
Youth. 








{| [EP One of the Finance Committee’s papers, hav- | 
Legislature, however, has set the State right on that | ing upon it sundry Pledges, and cash payments to| 


| the amouat of $37 50, is missing; the payments 


Samvue.t May, Jr. 





| To 


Francis Jackson, 
Wendell Phillips, 
William I, Bowditch, 
James N. Buffum, 
Samuel May, Jr., 





{ PLEDGES 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Annuai 
Meeting, January, 1860. 


Weymouth Female A.-S, Society, 
Mary M. Brooks, Concord, 
Sarah J. Nowell, Cambridge, 


T. C. Severunce, Roxbury, 


L. M. & C. L. Remon 
} Mrs. L. A. Reed, 
| N. H. Whiting, 
J. G. Dodge, 
C. B. McIntire, 
H. G. Brockway, 


d, Salem, 





Rec'd from Treasu 


RECEIPTS 

Into the Treasury of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
| Society, from Jan. 1, 1859, to Jan. 1, 1860. 

Balance in Treasury, Jan. 1, 1859, as ren- 

Ree’d for donations and collections at annual 


meeting in Boston, 
of Nati 





friends, 


1859 
Office rent, five quarters, 


uuon, 
Towards ex: 


C C. Barleigh, s 





EXPENDITURES 
Of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, from Jan. 1, 


to 1860, 


penses of John Brown meeting, 

R. F. Walleut, for 50 copies Liberator, sent 
to members of Congress, 

Sallie Holley, for services as Lecturin 


“ 


t::: 


EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 


Jan. 24, 1860. I have examined the al accounts 
from which the foregoing abstract is taken, and find 
properly correctly cast; and the 
whole amounts recei paid, and the balance in 
the Treasurer's hands, as in the 
stract, are correct. 
; WM. I. BOWDITCH, Auditor. 


g Agent, 365 60 
20 00 


ie | cannot, therefore, be now acknowledged; but any | 


motion to indefinitely postpone the whole subject, the | eorrections will be made, which are made known to 


$505 33 
432 94 


1 Anti-Sla- 
very Subscription, for donations of 


Ree’d from donations and collections at New 
England A. 8. Convention, 
Ree’d from contributions at Framingham, 
Rec'd from Abington celebration, 
Rec'd from proceeds A. 8. Fair at Worcester, 200 00 
Rec'd from pledges, subscriptions and dona- 
tions from individuals, as published 
in Liberator, from month to month, 


2065 92 
$9863 78 





$437 50 


R. F. Walleut, for services, thirteen months, 460 46 
S. May, Jr., for services one year, and expenses,644 17 
J. M. W. Yerrinton, reporting, 

J. S. Cloutman, for sign for office, 
Francis Jackson, Treasurer American Anti- 


93 00 
22 62 


30 00 
316 13 
263 79 

5 00 
73:17 
691 31 

$9863 78 


poe | Society, 6395 00 
Expenses New England Anti-Siavery Conven- 


{=" In one elegant volume of 408 pages, printed on 
superb paper, and handsomely bound in gilt 


cloth, fully illustrated, and embellished with a 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVED 
PORTRAIT 


} OF THE GLORIOUS OLD MAN. 


ts" A large per centage on every copy sold is se- 
cured by contract to the family of John Brown, and 
this work is published under their sanction and ap- 
proval, as may be seer by the following letters :— 


Extract from a letter of Mary A. Brown, widow of 
Capt. John Brown. 


Noxrtn Esa, December, 1859. 
| Messrs. Tuaver & ELpRiper: 

Dear Futanps—I am satisfied that Mr. Redpath is 
THE man to write the life of my beloved husband, as 
he was personally acquainted with him, and I think 
will do him justice. * * I think that the Portrait 
is a very good one. 

! Yours, respectfully, 





MARY A. BROWN. 
| Letter from Salmon Brown, son of Capt. John Brown. 


Norrn Expa, December, 1859. 
Messrs. Toaver & ELprinGe : 

Dean Sirs—I was somewhat acquainted with 
James Redpath in Kansas. I am also familiar with 
his writings, and I consider him an able biographer, 
and THE MAN ABOVE ALL OTHERS to write the life of 
my beloved father. I believe him to be a man of un- 
doubted veracity, and fully believe he will do justice 
to the work he has undertaken. 

Yours, respectfully, 
SALMON BROWN. 

Copies of this book will be furnished to any ad~- 
dress, postage paid, on the remittance of $1, and 21 
/ cents in stamps. 

} THAYER & ELDRIDGE, Pvstisuers, 
114 and 116, Washington street, Boston, 
Jan. 20. tf 





CHARLES HAZELTINE, 


PIANO-FORTE TUNER 


AND 


REPAIRER. 


[#™ Orders may be left at Russell & Tollman’s, 291 
@ Washington street, and at the Neponset Post~ 
Office. 





Mr. H. has ission to refer to Thomas i og 
Wulf Fries, and their fellow-members of the 
delssohn Quintette Club: also, to Woodward & 
Brown, and Wm. Bourne, Piano-Forte makers; Be 
F. Baker, and W. R. Babcock. 

Nov. 4. *6m 


Resistance to Slaveholders! 


day published, a let of 36 en- 
f es — published, a pamph pages, 


THE NATICK RESOLUTION; 
oR, 
Resistance to Slaveholders the Right and Duty 
of the Southern Slave and Northern Freemen. 
BY HENRY Cc. WRIGAT. 
“ ResistaNce To TrZaKTs 18 OBEDIEXCE TO Gop.” 


Price, 10 cents. To be had at Bela Marsh's, 14 
SE rte cen, and oh the Likonater allies, 








21 
Boston, Jan. 11. 
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2 
i , commencement of civilization and Christianity in the 
Pie POETRY. THE LIBERATOR. jones sims, Dot oc whet unpeshabi ll be 
EY “is _ SSE Se ee a to deduce fi this roposition :— 
he For the Liberator. ATTITUDE OF THE ‘RELIGIOUS’ PRESS ‘Would the most sanguine Abolitionist venture at 
ete. TO NEW ENGLAND. TOWARDS SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLA- — to de away with compulsory labor, oF ws 
ee ‘ nd, quickly ground thine arms, VERY. ical equality with the whites, involving univer- 
he ee than soonia’s “hla alarms ; Will Mr. Garrison please insert in the Liberator the eg ria tg ad we ore infer ae we aay 
he Speak never more the Adams name, following article, which has been refused admission lawful, but even desirable, in the present condition 
a A nation’s deep reproach and shame ; into the Congregationalist? Th ugh a month has/| of the blacks.’ 
g Let hunters trai! upon thy soil elapred since the publication of the intensely pro-} Your correspondent actually does not see that his 
35 The bleeding fugitive from toil ; slavery article to which this is intended as @ reply,| ow» proposition has already done away with com- 
. Psa Give tyrant lords thy worthless rights no editorial or other answer to it has appeared in the pulsory labor; with the Jegal authority (there was 
; A Z In Bunker Hill and Groton Heights, Congregationalist; a fact the more noteworthy, as} ,oyer any rightful authority) to extort it, and with the 


H | AES That they may revel, burn and kili, 


| ‘ss. Insult and ravish at their will, 
2) [oe Until within thy borders none 
i =) oo Their right to rule shall scorn to own ; 
7 a Then shall the Union be secure, 
: a And Congress agitations fewer, 
be a : While Yankees all may safely go 


Where pitch-pine trees and cotton grow. 


Ashaway, R.I., February, 1860. Ruo. 








pt: sie lleaitatall 
| x e ; From the English Woman's Journal. 
- ae LOSS AND GAIN. 
{ » aes. Thou hast done well to kneel and say: 
d SPS ie. Since He who gave can take away, 
. it i? And bid me suffer—I obey. 
7. And also well to tell thy heart 
i. | Pee That good Iles in the bitterest part, 
iz Bi % And thou wilt profit by ker smart. 
6 =z But bitter hours come to all, 
: i: When even truths like these will pall: 
4 mi: % Sick hearts for humbler comfort cull. 
ha Then I would have thee strive to see 


‘ That good and evil come to thee 
} As one of a great family. 


And as material life is planned, 

That even the loneliest one must stand, 
Dependent on his brother's hand ; 

So links more subtle and more fine 


Bind every other sou! to thine, 
In one great brotherhood divine. 





Nor with thy share of work be vext; 
Though incomplete, and even perplext, 
: It fits exactly to the next. 


: What seems so dark to thy dim sight 

- eee ; ; May be a shadow, seen aright, 
i Making some brightness doubly bright. 
The flash that struck thy tree—no more 


if ; : To shelter thee—lets Heaven's blue floor 
Shine where it never shone before. 


sp ee oe 
. 
ce me 


Thy life, that has been dropped aside 
Into Time’s stream, may stir the tide 
In rippled circles spreading wide. 





i } } “fi The cry wrung from thy spirit’s pain 
May echo on some far off plain, 
And guide a wanderer home again. 


S Fail—yet rejoice. Because no less 
The failure that makes thy distress 
May teach another full success, 





: : It may be that, in some great need, 
‘ Thy life's poor fragments are decreed 
, ‘ To help build up a lofty deed. 


Thy heart might throb in vast content, 
Thus knowing that it was but meant 
As chord in one great instrument ; 





That even the discord in thy soul 
May make completer music roll 
From out the great harmonious whole. 





. It may be that, when all is light, 

me Deep set within that deep delight 

ES . Will be to know why all was right; 
To hear life's perfect music rise, 

: i And, while it floods the happy skies, 
a c 4 : Thy feeble voice to recognize. 





Then strive more gladly to fulfil 
Thy little part. This darkness still 
Is light to every loving will. 





% And trust—as if already plain 

a : How just thy share of loss and pain 

t : ; Is for another fuller gain. 

sf I dare not limit time or place 

‘" Touched by thy life; nor dare I trace 

3s ; Its far vibrations into space. 

4 : Onxg only knows, Yet if the fret 

Of thy weak heart, in weak regret, 

= Needs a more tender comfort yet, 

4 Then thou may’st take thy loneliest fears, 
Es The bittest drops of all thy tears, 

pe f ; The dreariest hours of all thy years, 

4 4 And, through thy anguish there outspread, 


May ask that God’s great love would shed 
Blessings on one belovéd head. 


And thus thy soul shall learn to draw 
Sweetness from out that loving law 
That sees no failure and no flaw 
Where all is good. And l'fe is good, 
Were the one lesson understood 
Of its most sacred brotherhood. 
Apevaipge A. Proctor. 








ee 
From the New York Tribune. 
AN INVOCATION FOR THE TIMES, 
God of the Free! is not thine awful brow 
Girt with the lightning of Sinai now? 
Spreadest Thou not sackcloth darkly o'er the sky 
Of this, the fabled Land of Liberty? 
Where sleeps thy sword of vengeance? Thou art just! 
Bow down thy heavens, and smite us to the dust! 
Marshal against us air and earth and sea, 
And scourge us back to righteousness and Thee! 
Thine elder Israel dared provoke thy rod, 
And, in their leader, found a jealous God. 
we We, too, have wandered ; bring us back, we pray, 
= at E’en though with blood we mark the toilsome way. 
; A perjured nation, we thy wrath invoke ! 
: Bind once again the chains our fathers broke ; 
ec et 3a Humble our pride, and let our shame be seen; 


@ (ek « Purge us with hyssop, and we shall be clean’; 
— 188 es From fiery trials. we shall purchase gain, 
ge: ae And strength renewed from Freedom's cause obtain. 
as 
cs Hy Yet, if thine anger slumber, oh, must we 
ote ge | ; Fill up our measure of iniquity, 
i S Our sun go.dowr. at noon, and Freedom's shrine 
24 Be but the landmark of our swift decline ? 


Rise ! God of nations! for our succor come! 
: 4 Bid the foul tongue of Anarchy be dumb; 
- ea! Sa Let Justice triumph ; give to Right success ; 

“ Crush out the Wrong, and send the wronged redress ; 
Cleanse the dark fountain whence Corruption flows, 
And banish Vice with all her brood of woes ; 

In dust and ashes we our sins confess ; 

Sow in our borders seeds of holiness ; 

Purge the high places of the land of shame; 

Let Honor boast a more than empty name ; 

Bind ermined Infamy to Freedom’s car, 

> A fettered captive, in this bloodless war; 

And overturn, until, from sea to sea, 

We hail a just, a goodlike Liberty ! 
—— 

: REMEMBER. 

oe ia *Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart, 

et 35 5 ‘g Wherever our fortunes call, 

: With a friendly glance and an open hand, 

ia And a gentle word for all. 





5. Pr. D 


* Since life is a thorny and difficult path, 
Bk : /' © Where toil is the portion of man, 
ait We ali should endeavor, while passing along, 


To make it as smooth as we can. 








the clerical edivr of that paper is exceedingly prompt 
to expose and refute any divergency from teebnical 


orthodoxy in the articles of his correspondents. I 
know that this exclusion of matter really anti-slavery, 
is the customary policy of the papers that call them- 


selves ‘religious’; (!) but the Congregationalist has 
obtained, among church-members, the reputation of 


being anti-slavery !—c. K. w. 


REPLY TO A PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT. 
To the Editor of the Congregationalist : . 

Dear Sin—Your correspondent J. 8. R. (Jan. 13) 
gives us an article, entitled ‘ Rights of the Slaves to 
Forcible Resistance.’ The seope of the article is to 
deny the existence of such a right, to assume the ut- 
ter absurdity of that theory of the slave's relation to 
the slaveholder upon which that alleged right is 
founded, and to ask certain questions which he as- 
sumes that ‘the most sanguine Abolitionist’ must an- 
swer in his favor. 

In my judgment, truth and justice require these 
questions to be answered in the very opposite manner. 
In my judgment, the things which your correspon- 
dent pronounces absurd are perfectly accordant with 
reason and the nature of things, I will therefore, 
with your permission, answer his questions, and reply 
to the more important of his positions, taking for 
granted, throughout, that both you and your corres- 
pondent approve of the American Revolutionary 
War, and reject the doctrines of the Non-Resistants. 

Your correspondent lays great stress upon the dec- 
laration of Scripture, that ‘The powers that be are 
ordained of God,’ and upon the duty of submitting 
peaceably to existing authority, ‘not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience sake.’ I have no complaint 
to make of these quotations, nor of any meaning 
which shall be found legitimately to belong to them. 
But it is certain that our most pious clergymen and 
our most learned commentators on the Bible explain 
these passages (and those other quotations from Serip- 
ture by which the Non-Resistants try to defend their 
theory) in a manner to allow the correctness of our 
Revolutionary War, and the right of an oppressed 
people generally to throw off the yoke of their op- 
pressors by an armed revolution. These representa- 
tions of the clergy and the commentators have been 
accepted and admitted by the churches, almost with- 


out exception; this postion of the community share, | 


pretended necessity for trying to extort it. Now the 
natural state of demand and supply has taken the 
place of violent injustice. The planters, merchants, 
mechanics, manufacturers, want work done; the lib- 
erated slaves want wages, wherewith to support them- 
selves and their families. Those who want work go 
to the laborers and hire them, as the custom is in 
civilized and Christian countries; and the end of the 
matter is, that the relation between employer and la- 
borer becomes just instead of unjust, and the work 
is better done than it ever was before, because now, 
for the first time, the laborer has an interest in doing 
it promptly and faithfully. 

So much for the work. But J.S. R. fears, and 
imagines, in his ignorance, that the Abolitionists also 
fear, the giving of political rights, including suffrage, 
to the freedmen. J.et me call to his mind a few of 
the self-evident truths of his political catechism, the 
Declaration of Independence :— 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.’ 

There can be no doubt that the slayes are ‘ govern- 
ed,’ very much governed! Their ‘consent’ to the 
government, then, and their voice in making it, are 
matters of justice. J.S. RK, perhaps supposes himself 
to be a Christian. Has not his Christianity taught 
him so much as that old heathen knew, who said— 





‘Let justice be done, though the heavens fall!’ Let 
him take with him also this crumb of comfort: how 
much soever ignorance may interfere with the best use 
of the elective franchise, intelligent wickedness will 
abuse it yet worse; and the adult male freedmen 
cannot possibly vote so ill, either for themselves or the 
country at large, as the slaveholders have done! 
But, with headlong recklessness, J. S. R. goes on to 
say of the present government of this country, with 
its frightful tyranny over the blacks, both South and 
North, and with its suppression in Southern States of 
freedom of speech, of the press, of the mail, of the 





WOMENAND WORK. 

A subject which has excited a great deal of dis- 
cussion, and which the laws of the various States 
are constantly oe more and more, has just 
received most thoughtful treatment, and therefore 
a treatment full of tical good sense, in a small 
handsome volume o — 184 pages, ¥ Mrs. Dall, 
published by Walker, Wise & Co., in . 

The wo is not treated by her in the manner 
of the Woman's Rights, Conventions, that is, by 
declagaation and appeals ; but by a calm presenta- 
tion of copious facts, based upon very careful stady 
and observation. She invokes no other charity 
than that of thought. She is willing to allow for 
the pressure of habit and adverse taste. But start- 
ing the fact, which is beyond denial, that most 
women in the world have to support themselves, 
and that at least half of the hard work is done by 
them, she insists that what is wanting is not so 
much money to help the needy, (whether men or 
women,) but thought, to enable them to _ them- 
selves. She shows from Dr. Sanger’s terrible book 
of New York misery, and Mayhew’s Statistics in 
London, and Duchatelet, and other competent au- 


thorities, that the few avenues of employment open ' 


to woman force upon her the awful problem of 


Death or Dishonor; and then, meeting the 


to provide for the hour of release. Sad stories are 
on record and can de told, concerning the present 
state of things. Our -ninisters at large are on 
hand to bear witness. The earnestness of the treat- 
ment seems to have taken hold of the critics ; no 
one says anything about its literary ability or the 
beautiful mechanical execution of the work.— Tran- 
script. 


We envy not the moral characteristics of the 
man whose heart this _ a dves not set throb- 
bing with sympathy for the class whose wrongs it 

wi ; or who ‘anaes from. its sal witheas a 
fixed resolve, God helping him, to do all that he 
ean. to right those wrongs. We have read much 
upon the ‘woman question,’ but nothing more 
convincing or more powerful than this. The ques- 
tions at issue are fairly stated, and the argument 
for the equal rights of women is set in a light so 
clear that we see not how any candid reader can 
fail to be convinced, The first chapter, in which 
* Death or Dishonor’ is shown to be the dread al- 
ternative forced upon thousands of women by social 
environments which they are powerless to shake off, 
is full of startling facts and heart-moving experi- 
}ences. It is an appeal to all that is most Divine in 
human nature, in behalf of those whose rights and 





uestion 
boldly whether women are not poorly paid hosnmne 


they are poor workers, she shows quite clearly that | 


the difficulty lies in a want of respect for women as 
workers, based upon other considerations than their 
industrial ability ; and then a jealousy of them on 
the part of other laborers. 

By showing what women have done, and what 
they are now doing, she reminds us how man 
spheres might yet be opened to them, and goe 
bravely into enumeration and detail. Nor does she 
forget to allude to the moral amelioration of affairs 
that would ensue upon a more general participation 
of women in the higher work of the world. The 
book concludes with some practical plans by which 
the young women of a happier fortune in life, and 
who are constantly asking what they can do in the 
matter, may find something to do. The whole 
work is prepared in the most earnest, practical, in- 
telligent spirit. She does not forget that, in the 
order of nature, there are peculiar cares that fall 
upon women. But she does not also forget—what 
is so universally forgotten—that upon most women, 
whether mothers or not, the necessity of labor is 
heavily laid. * Plenty of employments are open to 
them,’ she says, * but all are underpaid.’ 
believes that they will always be underpaid until 


women of the higher classes, by engaging in some ‘ 


kind of work, create a respect for women’s labor : 


and women of the higher classes never will do this | 
until * American men feel what all American men | 


=, proper respect for labor as God's own 
emand upon every human soul.’ 





And she; 


wrongs involve every interest of society. We ear- 
nestly commend the whole work to the thoughtful 
-attention of all our readers. We wish it might be 
read aloud at every fireside in the land.—Ani- 
Slavery Standard, 

If any one desires to read a work of the deepest in- 
terest and of unanswerable reasoning upon which is 
commonly called the ‘ Woman question,’ presented 
|by a woman, let him obtain and carefully peruse 
i these lectures by Mrs. Dall. She has spoken a 
| word both bold and kind, and deserves the gratitude 
of women and the approbation of men.—S. School 
Gazette. 


carefully cannot be without 


x profit, — 
Spy Wray, 


This volume is made up of three 


by Mrs. Dall, in Boston, doring lector 
The author appears to have en : Ms hast Rey 
her subject, and to have Consulted Pree thoueds | 
who have written Upon it, Shy the bes tai 
advantages of the present positions rth yu 
suggests such remedies as she thir i, Of Woy > 
evils of women’s position, The a a 
Yorty 


much that is suggestive to thy 
u 
would gladly do something to} 
cial evils of the day.—Boston Aq, 7 Ne arg 
Ser. 


Mrs. Dall makes a noble and 
women, and vindicates her clair 
and dignities of honoral 


Th 


7 
Ne and Suitable | hor se 





considers the disabilities and ditieu\, aber, 
woman suffers,—her CAPAcities too ms woe ahi 
timated and overlooked, and the TED Uni, 

she may be elevated to her proper meang y wig 
of honorable industry. Mrs. ae it thea 
clear-headed Woman, and her "7 " aN & al 
and arguments which every phila COMtaing « 


- ‘ ANt hy, ih 
ponder with grave consideration ian 


Sieg 
Journal. 


POPidene 
Tt is made up of three Lectures det 
ton, last month, by Caroline Il. D: bit it hy 
known for the ability and zea} with whis 
cates the cause of her sex ; ae 





h ner s in other ang > te ap, 
words, the cause of universal humanity MOTE Thine 
of your ‘terribly in earnest’ Wome 
reason that she should be jn earne » AO the j 


: st 
are the sources of immense Suffering a. m th 
6+ S00 they jy. 


with tremendous Pressure upon women y 20% 
portion of the human family who Chat tay 
meet such pressure. More ¢ : 
and therefore higher wages {y, ~ LOT Wongp 
needed. By more employwent "ews is what 





T have just read, with much interest, a book called 
‘Woman's Right to Labor, or Low Wages and 
‘Hard Work:’ three lectures delivered in Boston, 


! Nov. 1859, by Caroline H. Dall, and now published | ilar manly callings, which, under pr 


‘by Walker, Wise & Co. In the first lecture—* Death 
‘or Dishonor ’—the author brings startling facts, to 
}show that, from the present wages paid for wo- 
, man’s work, there is, oltener than is supposed, the 
jalternative of starvation or a life of shame. The 
poor pittance which barely enables her to eke out 
‘existence, is quite too small if a helpless parent, in- 
valid sister or children are to be cared for. She 


clearly shows us the truth contained in the girl’s\ 
remark, when she said, ‘ A whole day’s work brings | 


only a few pennies, a smile will buy mea dinner.’ 
| The sisterly, sensible and just views which the au- 
{thor takes of her subject, must meet the approba- 





The spirit of this little book is so candid, its tone! tion of every well-wisher to woman, to man also, 
is so earnest, and it is so interesting with curious | for che falls not alone. In thesecond, * Verify your 
facts and comparisons, that it properly challenges | credentials,’ she brings reliable statistics, the result 
the consideration of all thoughtful men and women. ! of much care and labor, to show what practical op- 
Whether you agree, or whether you differ, you will | position man offers to her advance ; what faults lies 
hardly deny, when you have read it, that this is in herself; and presents much interesting informa- 
the way in which the question is to be discussed. | tion as to what woman has aceomplished and is 
—Harper's Weekly. ‘able to do. She maintains that there are evils 
| which can be remedied only by an increased respect 
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‘ nized by f‘ 
which the other sex are better 9a y men, t 


adapted + b 
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a Ming, ap in, 
would be found far more lucrative aa Cireetig 
cumstances they would be fur more Le 
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some pursuits in which men nowy ts. 
own loss, and that of the other wy. 
gives many facts, in straight-forward 





in common with the rest of our citizens, a perfect | : : Y 
confidence in the rectitude, both of the act by which preaching of the Gospel, and of the free residence | 
we first declared our independence, and of the use of | 2nd locomotion of Northern citizens, (not to speak of | 
| brutal assaults, maimings and lynchings inflicted on | 


arms, both defensively and offensively, to maintain | °F r : 
that independence until its acknowledgment was ex-| White people from the North who have committed | 
| no crime,)—of this, he proceeds to say— 


torted from our opponents; and they honor, as patri- 
ots, our fathers who joined in this armed resistance,! * Such a government, with all its faults, is not only 
and stigmatize as ‘tories’ those who refused to join | much better than anarchy, but better, probably, than 
in it intaining that all thi situt Holation | 2@¥ Sovermment which the blacks, if set free to-mor- 
peer eee pees 1s constitutes no violation | pow, would be likely to establish for themselves.’ 


of the intent and meaning of those much-quoted pas- 
sages—‘ The powers that be are ordained of God’— 
and, ‘Be subject, not only for wrath, but also for; 
conscience sake.’ 

Why does J. 8S. R. now attempt to lead us away | 


from the settled and accepted meaning of these pas- | 


sages, and represent them as having, in regard to the | 
slaves, just that meaning and force which the Tories 
pretended in 1776, and which the Non-Resistants | 
pretend now? Is the real- meaning of the Bible thus | 
variable? Does he not thus give countenance to the | 
saying of irreverent triflers, that the Bible is a fiddle| 
on which any tune can be played ? 

If we assume that the true meaning of these pas- | 
sages does not impugn the right of revolution, and 
the overthrow of a government which inflicts even | 
the moderate amount of oppression against which our 
Revolutionary fathers rose, still less would it pro- | 
hibit the rising of the men and women whom we | 
call slaves against the ten-fold worse oppressions| 
which they suffer. It appears, then, that the Scrip-| 
ture quotations of J. 8. R, do not in the slightest de- | 
gree help his argument, unless they go the further | 
length (entirely undesired by him) of stamping Wash- | 
ington and Warren as traitors, rebels and murderers. 

What else has he to stand upon? After stating the 
argument of the Abolitionist, namely—that the 
slave has been stolen from himself, and has at all 
times the right to resume possession of the stolen 
property, whenever and wherever he can come by it— 
J. S. R. proceeds to controvert the doctrine thus :— 


{ 


* However true such assertions may be of an Afri-| 
can just stolen from his native country, they are ut- 
terly absurd when applied to classes of men whose 
mutual relations have been established for many gen- 
erations, and have become incorporated with all their 
modes of life and habits of thought, and interwoven 
with the whole frame-work of society.’ 

What makes the above assertion of the Abolition- 
ist ‘utterly absurd’? When a system of robbery 
(J. S. R. admits that such was its origin) has been 
established for many generations, and become incor- 
porated with all the modes of life and habits of thought 
of the robbers, and interwoven with the whole frame- 
work of the ‘society’ established by them, ‘is the 
vicious character of the robbery thereby destroyed, or 
in the least degree diminished? Has not the last per- 
son robbed the same right to regain possession of his 
plundered property as if several generations had not 
been robbed before him ? 
pendence asserts for every human being an inalienable 
right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
‘ utter absurdity’ is in J.S. R’s assumption that time 
and custom sanctify the invasion of rights, and final- 
ly turn wrong into right. 

We have seen J. S. R's perversion of Scripture 
and recklessness in false assertion. His attempts at 
reasoning are not less amazing—and amusing. S 
him attempting a Socratic argument with the Aboli- 
tionist, as follows :— 


‘ Suppose, now, that the whole South should be- | 


come suddenly convinced of the evils of slavery, and 
should in earnest set about its abolition. Suppose that 
all buying and selling of slaves, and all legal recog- 
nition of them as chattels, should cease at once— 
that their testimony should be cautiously admitted 
in courts of justice, and that other prerogatives of 
freedom should be conceded as fast as it could pru- 
dently be done.’ 


Our Declaration of Inde- | 


J. S. R. is enormously in error in both particulars 
of this statement. To take his iatter assertion first : 
if the slaves should receive their liberty and the’: 
franchise to-morrow, and should vote with perfect 
unanimity (an absurd supposition,) they could only 
modify, not control, the next election, since they are 
far inferior to the whites in ‘numbers. But the delu- 
sion that any government is better than anarchy, has 
been so often repeated, and so quietly accepted with- 
out examination, that it needs a more careful refuta- 
tion. 

I affirm that a government so unjust, so despotic, 
and so enormously depraved as ours has shown itself 
to be since the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
is much worse than anarchy. 

Certainly, anarchy has very great evils attending 
it. But it is what physicians call a self-limited dis- 
ease; it always tends, and very strongly tends, to the 
reéstablishment of government; its present evils are 
so acutely felt, and its possibilities so intensely fear- 
ed, that the community feel very strongly urged to 
adopt any sort of government that will rid them of. 
those evils; to do this as speedily as possible; and to | 
leave all other business until this is accomplished. - 
Anarchy, then, is constantly tending to bring itself 
toanend. Its evils, having plenty of rope, immedi- 
ately hang themselves. As a matter of fact, anarchy | 
} has never lasted long among any people. 
| “What are the particular evils which make anarchy | 
so dreaded? and against which, government, any 
sort of government, is instinctively and immediately 
| sought as the natural remedy? 
| They are the irresponsible exercise of power by | 
levery stronger person in the community against 
‘every weaker one. This is an enormous and intole- | 
rable group of evils; and even if the remedial gov- | 
| ernment established be a despotism, it is so framed | 
‘as to be a remedy for the existing evils, and the 
great tyrant actually protects the weak against the | 
numerous sma!! tyrants. 

But, under our government, those very evils which | 
| constitute the fear and the danger of anarchy, name- 
| ly, the irresponsible power of rich and strong indi- 
; viduals over poor and weak individuals, is permitted, 
| established and perpetuated by law. The slaves and 
| their friends suffer already, in a form tending to be | 
{chronic and permanent, those very evils which are | 
|so much feared in anarehy, but which anarchy so 
| strongly tends to bring to an end. Our United | 
States government, then, is worse than anarchy; just | 
| so much worse as the existence of a certain evil, sur- 
rounded with ramparts, defences and allies, is worse | 
|; than the same evil in a temporary and fugitive form. | 
| « No government,’ spontaneously tending to an emen- 
dation of its evils, is vastly less dreadful and danger- 
| ous than a strongly established government, so con- 
stituted as to protect, perpetuate and extend those 
' same evils. { 
I say, therefore, confidently, that even a temporary | 
anarchy, the overthrow of our present atrociously | 
| wicked government by any means whatever, would | 
probably leave us in a better and more hopeful con- | 
dition than at present. But the measure proposed by 
the Abolitionists, a peaceful separation of the Free 
States from the Slave States, and the adoption, by, 
| the former, of a Constitution, a code of laws, a Judi- 


} 
} 


\ 


Mrs. Dall has done in this book what has not 
been done before, and*what was wanted. She has 
given us the reasons, sad and stern, why woman's 
opportunities for work should be enlarged. She 
has shown what women are already doing, and have 
done, in a great variety of oceupations. She sug- 
gests what other pursuits, hitherto untrodden, may 
be opened to them. The work is timely. To how 


| Many young women, longing for some sphere of 


usefulness, it may bring the hint of that which God 
meant them to do in the world. Mrs. Dall under- 
values her book in calling it, in her motto, ‘ A song 
for the women,’ and in ‘ L’envoi,’ at the close, 
‘ beautiful.’ It is better than a song; better for 
the time-being than beauty. It is solid, whole- 
some use. Itisa practical treatise on an important 
social question. The good, however, of it is in the 
fact that a resume of it cannot be given it in a 
book-notice. It is crammed with facts. Its merit 
is in its being a collection of numerons details con- 
cerning all that women have suceeded in doing, and 
in regard to all wherein they may succeed. For this 
reason it is a book to be bought, kept, referred to, 
and lent. Its suggestions will be tricd and become 
actual methods. 
tions. The first lecture shows the low rate of 
wages paid to women for work equal to that for 
which men are paid much more ; shows that many 


are driven into the grave, and many into lives of , 


sin, by starvation ; shows the hardships, sufferings, 
coarse and degrading labor, into which women are 
sent by the want of occupations suited to their na- 
ture and varied to their demand for it. We do not 
see how any practical man, any man of common 
sense, can read these statements, and not feel their 
force. If he will, he may abate one half for exag- 
geration, (though we see no need of it,) and there 
will remain enough for full conviction. The second 
lecture shows that women have already succeeded, 
under special circumstances, as inventors, agricul- 
turists, masons, translators, teachers of languages, 
&e., sea-captains, watch-makers, physicians, paint- 
ers of china, type-setters, newspaper editors, post- 
mistresses, cashiers and tellers in banks, book- 
keepers, fisherwomen, ticket-sellers on railways, 
pen-makers, wood-engravers, steel-engravers, drug- 
gists, calculators for the Coast Survey and the Nau- 
tical Almanac, astronomers, dentists, school-com- 
mittee women, (in the town of Ashfield,) registers 
of deeds, painters, sculptors, librarians, lecturers, 
actresses, ke. The third lecture snggests that they 


for woman and for labor; that all women need an 
occupation, since there is no greater enemy to body 
and soul than idleness, unless it be the absurd pub- 


\lie sentiment which compels to idleness. Much 


that is wrong in socicty may be ascribed to the} 


‘prevalent opinion, that the chief aim of woman 
should be to get a husband ; and too many are fitted 
for nothing else. It is to be hoped that all who 
read the work, (and every one should,) will see the 
necessity of fitting girls, as well as boys, for some 
‘useful occupation. In the third lecture, * The 
opening of.the Gates,’ she makes many excellent 
and practical suggestions whereby the laboring class 


of women may be benefitted ; she shows how much | 


: Td Jano: 

are calculated to enable people to laburiny 
in the cause of social reform ; and 4 Ain 

| which she discusses matters must io ‘wre ee 

| who doubt the soundness of her Re et te 
Traveller. j PIN Ont — Bag 

$ Thank God! a song for the women ov 

the men,’ exclaims Charles Auchester, 1) . 
contains three lectures upon opening the ~" 

} productive and profitable industry 4, an 

| sex, The reasoning is cogent, unanswenih et 
examples to illustrate the author's poritio pe 
chosen and applicable ; and so far as we Ken 
she has made out a plain case. She r ieee 
to open the departments of labor and gh ac, 
tunity to women to perform honorable mere 
tive labor, and escape a life of shame and a 
ence.—N, Y. Evening Post. —_ 

The question of death or dishonor, wi ich at 
* moment stares thousands of wretched wea bb 





face in every country under heaven, js jr these 
tures brought earnestly, affectionately, teurly y 
the consideration of the favored cles: 3 
} complish by their efforts a happier solution 

seems probable. Of the ability and nocsity » 
} women to labor, Mrs. Dall brings terrible insting 
| from all parts of the world—even at our own dom 
| To she consideration of * the practical tote] 
| man offers to ber advance, what fault lies ip here! 
how much more numerous are the occupations fn 


| 
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They will Jead to other sugges- | 


more numerous are the occupations open than is} than is generally supposed, and what social obeins 
generally supposed. The work has much valuable, | tions have prevented her taking advantage of then! 
interesting, and sometimes saddening information, } she brings reliable statisties, much interesting, med 
gathered from all quarters, and pertinent to the’ painful information, extensive observation, pet 


subject, which has been carefully studied by the| S@ns¢, and logical reasoning. The main cued 
author. The evidences of a kind heart, close obser- | this depiorable state of things she traces, snl» 
vation, faithful labor, and clear, strong reasoning | think rightly, to a want of respect for labor, ant 


want of respect for woman. [et American la 
train their daughters to regular employment a 
they do their sons, and the whole class of workig 
— | women is at once raised, both in regard to lee 
It is not always the best and most needed book | wages and to their position in the commuti 
that gets at once the widest circulation. There-| Many of the practical suggestions in this voli 
fore, we are not sure that Mrs. Dall’s book, on| Seem feasible and valuabip, and we hope they ay 
‘Woman and Her Right to Labor,’ has yet found a| be carried out.— Boston Journal 
circulation equal to its merits. It has quietly found ; : ~ 
its way into the hands of many persons, who either | This book is well calculated to do good. Its 
sympathize earnestly with the author's purpose, or | book of many facts. It shows ¢ mclusively that te 
have been attracted to her topic by such notices of | W@%es paid for female labor is far too low, « 
it as have appeared in the public journals. But | with what is paid for man’s. It shows ale 0 
this book should be read carefully in every family, the prejudice against woman engaging in those 
and by all who are capable of feeling the obliga- | — for which she is well Stted, beep 
tions imposed by their human relationships; for| 'rom them, and not her sex. It isa book x 
Mrs. Dall's topic is of the first importance to so-} Worth reading and pondering well. —Dover(:).8 
ciety, and there needs to be a truer and more gen- | Morning Star. 
erous public sentiment in regard to it. ’ . aa a 
Mrs. Dall has not manufactured the book to which | The papers in this volume are timely, a0, a 
we refer. It was an irrepressible growth from her| Philanthropic. The Women of America ow 
thought and feeling. she has given the subject! themselves to disseminate this work by tens: 
much earnest attention, and she has the ability and | sands.— Philadelphia City lem. 


faculties, are visible in the work, which is mu/tum| 
in parvo, and deserves a place in every family.-—-Mon- | 
treal Pilot. 
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intelligence to treat the sabject properly. Her, 
views are illustrated and enforced by an array of 
facts which will surprise those who have not been 
led to pursue the subject carefully. The first part 
of her book, which she entitles *‘ Death or Dis. 
honor,’ treats of the circumstances under which 


| This little book comprises three lectures gr” ” 
| the benefit of the women of the present day. 1 
} lectures are well written, showing evidence 0 * 
earnest consideration given to the sntyect, ot 
author’s sincere desire for the welfare of ba™ 





A Grae » degradat f a large oat 
some women are led to lives of shame through want | The first treats of the degradation of a 4 


| offices of intelligence on an improved plan, and 


and friendlessness, 
saying,--* Already the chemist furnishes the attar | 
of Cashmere from heaps of offal that lie rotting by | 
the way.’ Then follow explanations and statements | 
of fact which will awaken wholesome emotions in 
those to whom they may be new. 
tains that, in most cases, the wages of working | 
women are inadequate, and that such women are 
often exposed, by want and friendless circumstances, 
to temptations for which society is, in a measure, 
some other improvements. This book, we repeat, responsible. In the second and third parts of the | 
is one to be bought and kept and read.—Christian book are shown the great varieties of employments | 
Examiner. | for which women are adapted, and some of the ob- | 
{structions in the way of such just and generous | 
This book comes to us just as we are sending our | arrangements in regard to working women as are | 
last sheets to the press; but we cannot forbear sec- demanded, not only in justice to them, but also to| 
onding its benevolent aim by a few earnest words. protect the well-being of society. 
Of the many controverted questions under the head; _ It is not possible to contradict her facts ; and we | 
of ‘ Woman’s Rights,’ Mrs. Dall says nothing. do not seo how it is possible to confute her argu- | 
She pleads only for the undoubted right of the ment. Why should a woman be paid less than a 
multitudes of her sex, who must work, suffer, or man, for doing the same work? If there be a valid 
worse than suffer, to remunerativeemployment. In reason for it, in one case, there must be in all 
her first lecture, she brings forward a formidable others. But, in some departments of work, there } 
array of facts to prove that the alternative of starv-|is unquestioned equality in the matter of wages. | 
ation is the most frequent cause of female infamy | When a paper of first rate excellence is offered for | 
and rain,—a statement amply confirmed by May-| publication in the North American Review, or the 
hew of London, and Dr. Sanger’s History of Pros-| At/antic Monthly, the publishers do not wait to. 
titation. The second lecture is devoted to the ere-| know whether it comes from a man or woman, be- | 
dentials of female competency to various em loy-| fore determining the rate of pay. In such cases, 
ments, furnished by their actual suecess; and the | there is no collie assumption that a woman must | 
third, to practical suggestions as to avenues which | work for half or quarter pay. And there should) 
might, to the advantage of all parties, be opened for ; be none in any case where the work is precisely the | 
female industry and enterprise. There is—we are | same. In all cgses, pay should be sadeied by the | 
surprised to find it so—no ultraism in the book, not character and quality of the work, not by the sex | 
a word which could alarm the sense of propriety in of the worker. Yet it is necessary to understand | 
the most inveterate conservative ; but it is full of} that the injustice here attacked is not the work of | 
considerations which need only to be placed before any single individual, nor of any special class of | 
the public to insure the thoughtful heed of every individuals, It is organic. It is more or less inter- 
philanthropist, and gradually to lead to a social | twined with the very framework of society, and, | 
condition, in which the women who need employ- | therefore, cannot be removed in a day, perhaps not 
ment shall be able to find it, and with it that equal-| in a half century. 


be educated and employed as inspectors of hospitals, 
prisons, factories, &ec. ; as box-openers, check-takers, 
&e. ; as barbers and hair-dressers, especially for the 
sick : as wood-carvers, makers of preserves, &e, ; 
assistants in jails, insane asylums, hospitals ; parish 
ministers or deaconesses, as distinguished from 

reachers ; teachers of schools for servants, and of 
inéustrial schools, &ce. It also contains some sug- 
gestions, which we can only refer to, in regard to 








She introduces the topic by | 


Mrs. Dall main- | 


of women, attributing much of this deploraiie 
to the low wages which are offered for womut™ 
bor, and bringing forward many facts driv? - 
reliable sources, in proof of the assertion, | 

the capacity of women! 


} ond lecture shows ysl 
1 oecapations 


ing in many of the professions and 0 
which they have generally been ext ude 
support of the proposition, noted exalwp 
who have achieved celebrity in literature a 
say nothing of the thousands W 
walks and more retired cirel 
plished much outside of the com 
sphere of the sex. In the conclu 
author makes a feeling and forcible 
women of the, so-called, higher clases, ¥ 
plain of having ‘ nothing to 4 + cael 
time are wearing away their lives 1" vee al 
the fashionable follies of society, ¢ . 5 portion 
to.‘ their suffering sist rs,’ and t ae a} 
of their time and of their superf eT 
establishment of schools and eed 
the poor may find honorable emp! a dicen ily 
The subject so ably and earnestY - 

Mrs. Dall, is one of the most imp age pats 
the same time, ore of the most dificult 0 
of all the great questions of the BM classes i 
The duty ot society to the* perishing wore thot 
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This is the very state of things that Mr. Garrison | ciary and an Executive which should really seeure | 
and his associates have always been trying tu bring liberty to every human being within their boundaries, 
about. And, moreover, it is the very state of things "4 also to every immigrant who, without crime, | 
that was brought about, in a single day, in the, Should seek their protection—this would be a state of 
British colonies of Antigua and Bermuda-—to/ things not only unspeakably better than our et | 
the unspeakable advantage both of the black and | Position, but positively good, great and glorious; a! 





white population. As to J. S. R's reservations, tes- 
timony is always ‘cautiously’ admitted in courts of 
justice, (not to mention the fact that lying is a vice of 
slaveholders quite as much as of slaves,) and pru- 
dence, in an emancipation of slaves, would dictate the 
giving of all the prerogatives of freedom at once, 
leaving no oppression to be resisted, and no arrears of 
rights for the attainment of which to make insurrec- 
tion; but, instead, establishing. gratitude and good 
feeling in the mirf@s of the freed towards their vol- 
untary benefactors. This would immediately place 
the two Classes in their right relation to each other. 
And it is precisely for want of such action by the 
masters that the Good Samaritan, John Brown, (the 
Lafayette of the black race in this country, as Na- 
thaniel Turner of Virginia was their Washington,) 
felt called of God to interfere for their help. 

T repeat it. If that which J. S. R. above ‘supposes’ 
wete done, the whole work of the abolition of slavery 
would be accomplished, and a foundation laid for the 


state adapted to secure, not only the blessings of lib- 
erty, but the blessing and favor of God.—c. x. w. 





‘ Woman's Ricut ro Lazor.’ We volunteer, with 
great pleasure, the publication, in subsequent columns 
of the Liberator, such notices of this valuable and ad- 
mirable work, by Mrs. C. H. Dat, of Boston, as have 
fallen under our observation, trusting they will help 
the sale and circulation of it, and thereby promote 
the noble cause it advocates. 

We have heard, from a reliable source, that a highly 

i ished chemist has already intimated to Mrs. 
Dall, that he will thoroughly train three or four 
young girls to the practice of his own profession. 
This would open to woman, at once, the mysteries of 
the drug-shops,and the chance of a scientific eareer, 
and is a most valuable offer. We feel quite sure that 
Mrs. Dall must feel deeply grateful for the attempts 
already being made to consider and carry out her | 








suggestions. | 


ity of compensation with their brethren which, in | 


the same or similar callings, has hitherto heen de- 
nied them. Mrs. Dall’s explicitness, directness, 
and earnestness, in so worthy a cause, claim our 
hearty commendation.— North American Review. 


We are glad to see that this book is attracting 
the attention the subject deserves. The vigorous 
editors of the North American Review and the 
Christian Examiner have given in their hearty 
speed, and we hope soon to see able articles in 
periodical on the matter involved. The Examiner 
says: * Mrs. Dall undervalues her book, in calling 
it ‘* A’song for the women,” and in L’Envoi at the 
close, ‘* beautiful.’’ It is better than a song, bet- 
ter for the time than beauty. It is solid, whole- 
some use. It is crammed with facts—cannot be 
summed up ina book-notice—is a book to be ht, 
kept, referred to, and lent. Its suggestions will be 

ied, and become actual methods.’ We cannot 
help thinking that Mrs. Dall had some hope of this 
last result. If it were otherwise, would she not 
have extended farther her remarks on the introduc- 
tion of women to the cha’ of female prisons, 
houses of reformation and like? Here is a 
= where the whole world must be ready to 

p her. The ment has been tried with suc- 
cess in the Tombs at New York. There, the - 
ters of Isaac T. Hopper, and other virtuous and no’ 
women, can go unattended, and help the helpless 


God- 
both 


The views urged by Mrs, Dall are nowhere so 
;much needed as in this country. Our women are 
erally mach better educated than women in 
| Europe ; and, at the same time, we believe, they 
|are more rigidly excluded from many kinds of work 
| to which women seem especially adapted. No per- 
son can spend a week in Paris, it is said, without 
seeing the difference. Most of our young women 
_have no opportunity to develop habits of profitable 
‘industry and skilful self-reliance. Custom has no 
| career ur them, beyond a few limited opportuni- 
‘ties for employment. They must wait at home, 
| living to little or no purpvse, until they are given 
, to mete in marriage. The custom and encour- 

ent of society should afford them much more 
than this. There should be open to them such 
ways to varied and profitable employment as will 
give them that independent and self-relying exist- 
ence in the world, without which they cannot be 
well fitted for any human relationship or work that 
life may have for them. It seems to us that but 
little observation and thought are necessary to show 
wens is bre eso to be contradicted. 

€ repeat the expression of our hope, that Mrs. 
Dall’s book will have a very wide iad general cir- 
culation. What she says should have careful at- 
tention. She speaks iy from strong convic- 
tion ; she is pted by elevated motives ; and she 
writes with Siocuiee si force. Her subject needs 
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